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HE necessary words of caution have been duly sounded by 
| Kroeber, Lowie, and Sapir against overconfidence in the use 
of kinship terminologies for the interpretation of sociological 
phenomena. Accordingly, the following brief report, hardly more 
than a sketch, on kinship in the northeast is presented not with the 
design of trying to reconstruct the form of an earlier type of society 
but simply to test an institution by determining whether the present 
kinship nomenclature is consistent with social conditions as we 
know them. It seems, consequently, strictly legitimate, without 
engaging in the more serious considerations of origin, to apply a 
system of kinship terms to social practice to learn if the ties of 
affinity expressed in the terms are in correspondence with the ties 
of actual association. -If there is a lack of adjustment between the 
two we may, I think, assume that there have been changes in one 
or the other which challenge explanation. On the other hand, if 
the kinship system does not emphatically indicate a social structure 
more exogamic, or a line of descent more determined than that 
which prevails at the time when the present social régime is in sway, 
I think we may say that the correspondence in the kinship and social 
systems shows them to be normal and characteristic. Some initial 


studies of kinship are indeed greatly needed from the northeastern 


1 Read before the American Anthropological Association, New York, 1916. 
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Algonkian region where native culture is relatively simple and 
social organization as loose asin the northern Woodland and Plateau 
areas. A complete analysis and tabulation of the terms from 
all of the local tribal groups is much to be desired, but such an 
analysis I have not been able as yet to complete. I may, however, 
present briefly some material bearing on this topic collected from 
the Montagnais, Abenaki, Micmac, Malecite, and Penobscot, all 
of which are organized loosely on the simple basis of the territorial 
family. 

In the social groupings which we find prevalent among all the 
Algonkians of the north and east, where the family surname and 
the inheritance of family territories descends through the father, we 
should expect to find the closer lineal affinities occurring on the 
father’s side. Assuming, also, that in the case of the death of the 
father of the family one of his brothers assumes authority over the 
children until the sons are of age, and through the practice 
of the levirate, the paternal uncle becomes the stepfather of the 
orphans, the group classification of terms would tend to be on 
the father’s side, as it would in other cases, for instance, where 
patrilineal (gentile) descent is in vogue. 

The characteristics of a kinship system which is partially, but 
not radically, classificatory, appear here widely extended among 
non-exogamic tribes. Quite as might be expected, the Ojibwa are 
the only people of the culture area having a definite gentile organiza- 
tion, and do have a more radically classificatory system. This is 
quite consistent with our view as long as it restricts itself to the 
tribes of the northern region and, furthermore, it coincides with the 
rule formulated by several writers that there is considerable cor- 
relation between exogamy and the merging of lineal and collateral 
relatives. 

Let us examine the categories among the northern tribes. In 
the terminology of the Ojibwa and Montagnais, the terms denoting 
paternal and maternal aunt and uncle, and heir children, are not 
differentiated, nor are those denoting fraternal and sororal nieces 
and nephews; the father’s brother is distinguished from the father, 
the mother’s sister from the mother, and children from nephews 
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and nieces. Furthermore, cousins of all classes are addressed as 
brothers and sisters or by terms derived etymologically from these. 
Among the Wabanaki south of the St. Lawrence, from whom we 
have detailed Malecite and Penobscot lists, however, the systems are 
even less classificatory than the preceding and differ in the following 
features from those of the north St. Lawrence group. Here, 
paternal and maternal aunts are distinguished by different terms 
which are not synonymous with either father or mother, and nieces 
are distinguished from daughters only by the diminutive, while 
besides, in Malecite in the term for nephew there is some irregu- 
larity. In other respects, however, the terms are, so far as we are 
now concerned, similar in one aspect of their so-called non-exogamic 
character to those of the north St. Lawrence area. 

In the foregoing remarks we have seen that in the northern 
Algonkian region the non-exogamous tribes have a consistently 
non-exogamous system of kinship terms. The same correlation has 
been reported as existing among the Eskimo, the tribes of the Mac- 
kenzie river, the Plateau area and to a certain extent those of Cali- 
fornia. In this connection the normality of the family territorial 
band as a social unit viewed in the light of kinship terms is further 
shown by investigation of the step-relationship terms. Investi- 
gation in social practice shows that the step-relationship, particu- 
larly the uncle-nephew one, is very close among hunting tribes, 
possibly because of the institution of the levirate as well as on ac- 
count of the practice of sharing the inherited family hunting terri- 
tories among brothers. The positive evidence would, of course, 
hardly be sufficient to validify the reconstruction of the family 
territorial group as the original social unit among all the northern 
tribes nor to prove its absolute fundamentality in the regions where 
its prevalence is characteristic. Yet it would be difficult to imagine 
what type of organization could have preceded the one we are 
considering.! 

' Dr. Michelson in a recent paper on Algonkian terminology (‘‘ Terms of Rela- 
tionship and Social Organization,'’ Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences, 
vol. 2, 1916) weighs certain phenomena, the prevalence of male descent, linguistic 


similarity and the application of uncle-nephew, father-son terms. The material 


presented here agrees in part with his views. 
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In the case of the terms among all the northern Algonkian so 
far reported on, a certain degree of classification has attracted atten- 
tion. It is obvious, however, from the absence of unilateral 
groupings in the terms that the exogamic rule is not exclusively 
implied here. The nature of the classifying principle is shown in 
the fairly close similarity prevailing among the Ojibwa, Montagnais, 
Penobscot, and Malecite in the terms denoting paternal uncle or 
aunt and grandparent.' Penobscot, furthermore, for example, 
expresses brother in general and paternal uncle by etymologically 
related terms. Brothers and sisters are classed with cousins on 
both sides. Terms for the nieces, which are cognate among the 
dialects of the northeast, are all similar in derivation to the term 
for daughter as it appears in Penobscot and Malecite. Besides 
these instances there are others indicating classification broadly 
among relatives by marriage. 

Yet, considering more the character than the quantitative force 
of this evidence, I think it is fairly clear that the supposition of 
regular gentile foundation underlying the classifying tendency here 
is not absolutely necessary. It seems to my mind that the family 
territorial band, with its characteristic paternal inheritance and 
paternal name identity, obtrudes itself rationally as affording an 
idea of the under-structure of the kinship scheme in the whole area, 
even recognizing the variation in the degree of classification occur- 
ring in the different tribes concerned. The agreement in these 
systems coincides with the agreeing elements in their social structure. 
Hence, I see little reason for concluding that where one tribe, like 
the Ojibwa, differs from the others in having a gentile system inter- 
crossed with the family grouping, that the gentile system alone 
should be sought for as the social factor. 


The most interest, however, attaches itself to certain terms which 


1In Montagnais, nieces on both sides and aunts on both sides are denoted by re- 
lated terms. Grandmother and paternal uncle or aunt are also expressed by terms 
etymologically related in Montagnais; the same correlation appears in the cognate 
Malecite terms between grandmother and paternal aunt and mother’s brother's wife, 
while Timagami Ojibwa denotes this irregular connection by a similarity in terms for 
grandfather, paternal uncle and stepfather. rhe other terms discussed in the section 


above may be found in the tabulated lists at the end of this paper. 
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I will soon briefly present. These seem to describe, as far as kinship 
terms are apt to, the conditions prevailing in practice in the family 
hunting bands. In view of the associations which would theoretic- 
ally prevail between a man, his father, his father’s brother, and his 
son-in-law in a family group where these men are hunting com- 
panions, the following terms carry fairly obvious indications. It is 
hardly necessary to say, at this point, that the associations just 
mentioned actually do prevail throughout these tribes, even in special 
cases where the levirate does not come into operation, the father’s 
brother is consciously looked upon as something of a protector, 
especially so in case of a father’s death or disablement. Nephews 
and nieces are commonly adopted by the paternal uncle and often, 
moreover, a young man will actually receive his hunting training 
from his father’s brother instead of from his father. 

Practical circumstances also tend to break up the natural group- 
ings of children, nephews and nieces and weld them into new family 
units. An exceedingly high mortality among children as well as 
among adults among these miserable half-starved, half-frozen 


‘ causes the distribution of orphans or half-orphans not 


hunters, 
only in the interests of the children themselves but in the interest 
of their foster-parents as well. One of the very common principles 
of adoption is for the grandmother to become guardian of bereaved 
grandchildren. Among the Penobscot today there are four families 
living under this arrangement and the number of tales in which the 
hero is an orphan or an abandoned child adopted and raised by the 
grandmother is very striking everywhere in the north. I dare say 
that one fourth of the more important or human narrative tales 
among the Wabanaki and Montagnais bear this out. Accordingly, 
the tendency to classify such terms as grandmother and paternal 
aunt—both of which are potential stepmothers—by related terms, 
is in remarkable accordance with the practice of adoption.’ 

' The reader may judge of this matter for himself from the following instance. 
In 1912 I was told by the chief of the Montagnais and Naskapi at the mouth of the 
Moisie river, southern Labrador, numbering about four hundred, that during the pre- 
ceding winter the band had lost fourteen able-bodied men and twenty-four children 


through starvation, freezing and disease while in the interior on their hunting grounds. 


2 The Penobscot informant says “Grandmother takes the place of mother.” 
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Let us glance again at the terms. The Penobscot express the 
brother, the male cousins on both sides, and the paternal uncle in a 
similar category, the term for paternal uncle being evidently a 
derivation from the others. The Malecite denotes the nephews, 
fraternal or sororal, by a term which, I can only say with caution, 
seems to contain a diminutive of the stem ‘‘work,”’ as though the 
relationship involves the idea of cooperative labor. Again perhaps 
there is something in the fact that Timagami Ojibwa, where the 
terms show a strong biological grouping, denotes daughter-in-law 
as “pleasing woman” and son-in-law as “pleasing man.” Further 
analysis of the kinship terms would yield very surprising results, 
and I dare say that the next step in kinship investigation is an ana- 
lytic study of the terms. So, all papers like this, which attempt to 
interpret or to test social conditions before exhaustive term analysis 
has been made, will have to be regarded only as beginnings. 

The Ojibwa and Cree have been cited as offering a contradictory 
aspect in the matter of exogamy and kinship nomenclature, for 
the reason that both have the exogamic system of terms while the 
Cree have not the exogamic social grouping. The great majority 
of Ojibwa terms are cognate with those of the Cree-Montagnais- 
Wabanaki group. But since the latter do not have the gentile 
organization, nor do they observe exogamy, we may assume that 
the classifying tendency either has not developed among them or 
has not reached them. Both the Ojibwa and their congeners as 
well, however, do have the paternal territorial band divisions. 
Hence in the case of the Ojibwa, we may tentatively account for 
the outside influences producing exogamy and classification in 


certain of the kinship terms; influences accountable through dif- 


LeClercq, writing as early as 1691, makes the following interesting statements regarding 
the distribution of orphans among the Micmac: “ If there is any widow who is unable 
to support her children the old men take charge of them aad distribute and give them 
to the best hunters, with whom they live neither more nor less than as if they were the 
actual children of the wigwam.”’ Cf. C. LeClercq, New Relation of Gaspesia, edition of 
the Champlain Society, Toronto, 1910, by W. F. Ganong, p. 117. On p. 238 the sub- 
stance of the above is given again and the author adds: ‘If when the father of a family 
is dead the widow contracts a second marriage it is necessary that the eldest son take 
the care of his brothers and sisters and that he build a separate wigwam for them.” 
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fusion from peoples south of them among whom definite unilineal 
grouping is a characteristic." 

The levirate, as Sapir indicates,? I also believe, is an institution 
deserving more attention among investigators. In this region the 
levirate is strictly in accordance with the requirements of the 
family band grouping and since the tribes of the area gener- 
ally follow both institutions, it lays a great responsibility upon 
the levirate as a contributing explanatory factor in kinship nomen- 
clature.’ 

Let us see how the levirate, applied as a test, works out in ex- 
plaining the terminology of the Timagami Ojibwa who not only are 
organized on the basis of the family territorial band, but who also 


have the exogamic gentile system. 


1In another paper, “‘Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various 

Algonkin Bands of the Ottawa Valley,"” Memoir 70 (Anthropological Series No. 8) 

Geological Survey of Canada, 1 have given some results of a study of a small band of 

Ojibwa at Lake Timagami, a northern branch of the tribe which has extended its 

habitat in recent times into northern Ontario. Here the terms abound in classification, 

but the gentile organization has weakened. I have indicated it as my opinion in this 

; paper that we can trace the weakening of the gentile organization in the historical 

changes undergone by the band, through dissociation with the older gentile stock. 

The facts are fairly consistent here, for the general loss of complexity in economic as 

well as social and religious life shows how the Timagami people have conformed, through 

intermixture with non-gentile Algonkian, to a new environment. Moreover, all of the 

potential relationships of the family territorial band are present in the terms here in 

about the se way as in the related tribes to the north and east who have the same 
local grouping but no exogamy or gentile descent. 

2? E. Sapir, “‘Terms of Relationship and the Levirate,’’ American Anthropologist 
(N.S.), vol. 18, no. 3, 1916. 

’ Although the institution has not been systematically reported on among all the 
tribal groups of the northeast we have nevertheless a number of authentic statements 
The writer found that the Montagnais of the lower St. Lawrence used to require a 
widower to marry his deceased wife's sister ‘‘as his next choice, so that his children 
would not be liable to maltreatment.’’ LeClercq (op. cit., p. 238) says of the Micmac: 
“After the death of one’s brother it is permissible to marry his wife in order that she 
may have children of the same blood if she has not had any by her first husband.” 
LeClercq (Cf. First Establishment of the Faith in New France, translated by J. G. Shea, 
N. Y., 1881, vol. 2, p. 134) elsewhere refers to the custom among the northern Indians 
and says that they often take several sisters that they may agree better. 

Among the Penobscot and modern Micmac the custom is well known through 
tradition. 
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stepson, mingwa’skawan' stepdaughter, ninda’niskawan 
son, ningwt's daughter, ninda’'’nts 

brother’s son, nindo’zimas* brother’s daughter, nindo’zim?s 
sister’s son, ntndo’simas sister’s daughter, nindo’zimas 
stepfather, mici’’cec stepmother, ninu’cee 

paternal uncle, nici’’cec maternal aunt, ninu'cec 

father, nu’se mother, ninga’ 


father’s brother’s child’? midjki'weka- brother, nidjki'’we 
wan (masculine) 
mother’s sister’s child, ninda’wema-_ sister, nindawe'ma 


kawan (feminine) 


A feature not distinguished here, the presence of which would 
settle absolutely the question of the influence of the levirate in the 
groupings of these terms is differentiation of man’s brother’s child 
and man’s sister’s child, since the latter could not come into the 
filial relationship by the custom of the levirate though he could by 
being adopted by his maternal uncle. This is the case both in 
social practice and in the kinship indications among the Wabanaki 
tribes, where the differentiation of the terms involved confirms the 
levirate. I think, however, that possibly the inclusiveness of this 
category is due to the frequency with which wholesale adoption 
of a man’s sister’s and especially of a man’s brother’s children 
takes place, on account of frequent orphanage. The above terms 
in no uncertain sense express the potential relationships of the 
levirate among the Lake Timagami Ojibwa. A similar deduction 
may be drawn from the terms of the Montagnais while the com- 
plete collateral differentiation in the terms involved in Penob- 
scot and Malecite renders practically certain the deduction of the 
levirate. 

The kinship terms involved in the levirate and nepotic relation- 


ship in Penobscot are as follows: 


1 The Ojibwa and Montagnais suffix -kawan means “not of pure (blood) descent."’ 

2 Literally ‘“‘my (dear) little child,’’ contraction of mnin-d-awa’s’-imis; awa’s’i's 
“child.” Cf. also Cree ntojim nephew (p. 200), n’t/awdssimis ‘“‘my child" (p. 128), 
Father A. Lacombe, Dictionnaire de la Langue des Cris, Montreal, 1874. 

3 These are the general terms. Through an oversight this term was omitted from 
the list given in the paper on the Timagami band referred to on the preceding page. 


| 
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son, ne"’mon daughter, ndu’s 


brother’s son, “‘my little brother's daughter, ndu‘’si'mi's, “my 


pet son”’ little pet daughter”’ 
sister’s son, nda’wazam, my child"! sister’s daughter, sama’s 


ndapa''k‘”ni' gan the one I wrap about and protect 
stepdaughter, 


father, nami” langwas, ‘“‘my generator’ mother, ni ga’’was, “one who bore me 
father’s brother, ni’djgluk mother’s sister, 
stepfather, 


grandfather, J 


stepmother, ,, 
nymo'su'mas kamas 


grandmother, 


brother sister, natahe" ,- 
nidj "te, “‘my 
half-brother, . ., half-sister, namum “‘my 
ousin (man _ speaking), J cousin (man speaking) woman 
paternal cousin (male), ) paternal cousin (female) ) madgnk“sas’- 


dangwas 


f 
maternal cousin (male), J maternal cousin (female),) kwe?* 


Through this series of terms one can perceive the underlying 
significance of the levirate in specific cases. Thus in the case of my 
father’s death, my mother could marry my father’s brother or else 
her sister’s husband, both of whom are ni“’djaluk (Penobscot) to me, 
in other words potential stepfathers through the operation of the 
levirate. So also the man who takes his deceased brother’s wife 
and her children (his nephews and nieces) calls them ne*mg'ni'mis 
and ndu‘’si°‘mi’s terms derived from those for son and daughter. 
Or he may term them descriptively stepson and stepdaughter. 
Similarly among brothers and sisters, half-brothers and sisters and 
cousins the terms are in harmony. The other terms also seem to 
define their relationship in the light of the levirate. 

In aregion like that which we are investigating, where exogamy, 
it appears, can hardly be thought of as a sole factor in the develop- 
ment of relationship terms, we are left to the alternative of regarding 
the institution of the family territorial band and some such feature 
within it as the levirate, as influencing agents. As Dr. Sapir inti- 
mates in general, in an attempt at explanation it seems about 
as plausible, in the case of this particular group of tribes, to lay 
stress upon the influence of the levirate itself in its local economic 
setting, as on any other single social principle. 


1 This denotes the period just out of babyhood. 
2 -s'kwe feminine suffix. 
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Dr. Lowie' in a recent article has interpreted the Cree and Ojibwa 
phenomena as due probably to the loss of an earlier exogamic 
grouping among the Cree. It seems to me that a more plausible 
suggestion is that the Cree and Ojibwa and the other northern and 
eastern Algonkian, whose organization possesses the family terri- 
torial band, were none of them originally exogamic, but that the 
paternal tendencies of the family band universal among them are 
connected with the form in which the kinship terms appear, a some- 
what classificatory form throughout the whole area. 

Ojibwa, then, is classificatory in kinship, not because the tribe 
is exogamic, but for other reasons. In the nature of a suggestion 
without further details for a basis, | may say as before that the 
levirate and the common northern type of society appear to fill the 
explanational requirements. 

I have just given my main conclusions. Since, however, I have 
undertaken in this paper to present a little material from a some- 
what overlooked field, the following points may prove suggestive. 
In talking over kinship terms and their uses with informants I have 
been impressed with the probability that the agencies which operate 
toward the adoption of some particular category in nomenclature 
are often trivial ones; much more trivial than some investigators 
might care to admit. In the area under discussion I think it has 
become evident as a possibility that local linguistic usage, resulting 
in differences within an area, has developed from causes which were 
local and relatively trivial. While linguistic analysis of terms is in 
this regard an absolute necessity, does it not seem that the variable 
use of diminutives, of the classifying terms, even of the vocatives, 
may have arisen through local usage in terms of baby-talk, endear- 
ment and respect? In the northeast where the bonds of kinship are 
loosely recognized in the family group, as well as among friends, the 
use of terms is correspondingly loose, and so we may account for 
some of the irregularities which occur in tribal systems over even 
a restricted area. 

It is interesting to note a few more points cf character in the 


1“*Exogamy and the Classificatory Systems of Relationship,"’ American Anthro- 
pologist (N.S.), vol. 17, no. 2 (1915), p. 235. 
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kinship systems of these tribes. Vocatives in general in all these 
dialects occur with greater frequency in the terms involving address 
within the immediate family as shortened forms of the non-vocatives 
denoting endearment. The final syllable is changed toi. A trace 
of the source of some of the vocative forms is perhaps betrayed by 
the baby-talk terms which appear here and there in the lists. It is 
true of the Timagami Ojibwa that several of the vocatives do come 


from such affectations, for example, djudju, vocative for “ mother”’ 


(from noni, “‘ to suckle,”’ or totos, ‘‘breast’’) and data, vocative for 


“father.”” The former we see again as nunu'n, a baby-talk vocative 
in Penobscot and a formal term in Abenaki (list B) and the latter 
as dada(n, t) in similar circumstances. The mere fact that these 
terms appear in three functional series, as simple baby-talk ad- 
dresses, as formal kinship terms, and as vocatives in a close linguistic 
group, is by itself suggestive in this respect. 

With some exceptions, to be noted, reciprocal terms are almost 
completely wanting in the Eastern Woodland area, as has already 
been noted by Lowie.! They are only sparingly employed among 

: the various kinds of brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, and between 
husband and wife, in other words between those related by marriage. 
Another negative point of importance is that here no radical change 
in the terms takes place to denote deceased relatives. The age 
differentiation in terms for brother, sister (and even for cousins on 
both sides in Penobscot and Malecite) include three forms; general 
terms for brother and sister, a distinct one for elder brother and 
elder sister, and a common term for younger brother and younger 
sister. In the first and second categories there are separate forms 
according to the sex of the speaker. 

The terms themselves seem to fall into two categories. In one 
of these we have generic stems like Penobscot no“kam, nidji’’e, 
ndus, nada'nk‘*”, nsagwu's, expressing fundamental relationships 
and from some of which certain other specific terms are derived. 
They include quite a number of the classificatory terms in the list 


and these show more uniformity throughout the stock than do the 


1R. H. Lowie, “Historical and Sociological Interpretation of Kinship Termi- 
nologies," Holmes Anniversary Volume (1916), p. 296. 
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others.' In the other category are composite terms which furnish 
for the most part the points of differentiation which we notice in 
designations among the dialects of the region. In the latter group 
of words analysis is often possible. On the whole it seems that here, 
where the etymological possibilities are retained, we have an illus- 
tration of terms of more recent origin. 

In the following list collections of terms denoting kinship are 
presented from the principal northeastern tribes. Before offering 
lists like these for objective use, however, a word or two of expla- 
nation concerning the sources is desirable because it often makes 
some difference when, where, and under what circumstances the 
vocabularies are taken down. Individuals frequently differ in 
term usage; synonyms are optionally given or passed by, while 
confusion occasionally reigns in the mind of him who is trying hard 
to give definite renderings to terms which are not in common use. 
Informants sometimes even surprised me by contradicting each 
other in regard to the limitations of brother-in-law and sister-in-law 
terms and those for nephew and niece. In order ict to overloook 
specific terms, especially those for the more remote degrees of rela- 
tionship, I employed several native authorities in the preparatioi 
of the lists which I obtained myself. In these also the term analyses 
and the translations are the combination of chosen interpreters’ 
knowledge and grammatical analysis. 

The terms in the first column are Penobscot. They were re- 
corded at Oldtown, Maine, with the help of Newell Lyon. List A, 
St. Francis Abenaki, has been arranged from the vocabularies given 
by Sosap Lolé (Joseph Laurent) in his book on the Abenaki lan- 
guage.” The orthography has been altered from the original, in 
accordance with my own notes in this dialect, to correspond to the 
authorized system in use among students of American linguistics. 
List B was taken down from Maude Benedict at Lake George in 
1908. The circumstance of interest here is that so ne of the terms 
are derived from baby talk (terms 1, 2, 5,) and that some of the 


1 Morgan, and more recently Michelson, (op. cit. p. 297) have noted the under- 
I 


lying similarity in the terms. 


2 Joseph Laurent, New Familiar Abenakis and English Dialogues, Quebec, 1884 
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regular formal terms are replaced by diminutives of the baby-talk 
terms (3, 4, 7, 11, 12). The question presents itself, is this usage a 
primitive characteristic or is it a reminder of linguistic decay? The 
occurrence of cognate terms in formal use was a feature of Mohegan 
in southern New England,' and it may be true that idiomatic 
features like these which were general to the southern New England 
dialects were conveyed to the composite Abenaki people in one of 
the migrations which carried the central New England tribes, like 
the Pigwaket and Pennacook, to the St. Francis village almost two 
centuries ago. On the other hand we should not overlook the fact 
that the process of culture decline has gone further among the 
Abenaki than among the others of the northeastern group. The 
Malecite list was recently obtained through the combined efforts 
of Gabe Paul, Mrs. Nellie Tomer, and Gabe Perley. Little requires 
at present to be said about these terms except to note that they 
appeal rather more closely to those of the Micmac than do the other 
Wabanaki terms. The terms in the Micmac column are the 
contribution of Mrs. Frank Lewis, who is a native of the village 
of Restigouche, New Brunswick. Morgan’s list of Micmac and 
Malecite terms? differs from these in the identity of several of the 
niece and nephew terms. The only other differences are due to his 
system of spelling. The Montagnais list was taken at Escoumains, 
Quebec, in 1915 from Mrs. Joseph Nicolar. 
1 See footnote 4, page 156. 


?L. H. Morgan, “ Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity,"’ Smithsonian Contribu- 


tions to Knowledge, vol. X vu. 1871), pp. 293 seq. 
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NOTES ON ACOMA AND LAGUNA 
By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


“HE following notes are the result of brief visits to Acoma and 
Laguna in January, 1917. The notes are fragmentary not 
only because of the shortness of my stay but because, in 

the case of Acoma at least, I had to contend against extreme distrust 
of Whites. Although my introduction was of the best (I was with 
Zuni who had connections in Acoma) and although I was most 
hospitably entertained by the Acoma household who took us in 
and who kept me on after my Zufi friends left, I was unable to 
overcome the distrust altogether and much of my time was squan- 
dered in merely trying to differentiate myself from the picture- 
taking tourist or from the Washington representative from whom 
every ceremonial or intimate detail of life is to be hidden. The 
“‘cacique ”’ to whom I had taken a present of tobacco broke off in the 
middle of a folk tale, for example, to get my assurance that I would 
not send the tale to Washington. Rather than have had me 
witness the masked dance (parrot dance?) they had planned for 
the day after that set for my departure I more than suspect they 
would have changed their program. In fact when I said I was going 
to stay they told me the dance was off. No Whites are allowed at 
present to see the masked dances either at Acoma or Laguna, dances 
held, mind you, not in an estufa or ceremonial room but out in 
the plaza. 

The dance I did see in Acoma was maskless and, as a Zufi critic 


‘ 


would say, very “unfinished.’’ It was given on January 27 and 28 
to celebrate the installation of the officers—the fapup or tapopo 
(governor), the two fenientes,| the three war chiefs (tsatiohucha) 


(piscal, ‘‘Mex.”’; sheriff, “‘ Amer.’’) and their two cusinero (cooks). 


1**Second lieutenant governor”’ and “‘third lieutenant governor."’ The latter is 


also called aioranti, a *‘ Mexican’ word. 
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All these officers are chosen annually by the “cacique ”! and installed 
on December 30 and it is customary for them subsequently “to give 
a dance,” to celebrate. By the Mexicans the celebration is called 
fiesta del re, and by Acoma, koachansiwatsask. The dance that was 
given was the hoinawe. It is the dance customarily given on this 
occasion. On January 23, | arrived in Acoma and that night and 
subsequent nights in the two estufas that were presenting the dance 
the men assembled from about seven o’clock to midnight to practise 
the songs, songs composed, as at Zufi, for the occasion. The 
women who were to dance, but not to sing, did not meet with the 
men. The Zufi in my party was invited to attend, but neither his 
wife nor I were allowed to be present. The men were summoned 
to the dance by the officers who walked crying out the summons 
through the three avenues of the town, tokehatiuchenat, ‘ North 
Row,” tokesthunahatiuc henait, “ Middle Row,” tokekwinihatiu, “Last.” 
Four circuits are supposed to be made, one officer following the other. 
The custom characteristic of other pueblos of calling out the orders 
from the house-top is not found at Acoma. 

About seven a.m., January 27, the church bell began to ring 
and the kahera (church drummer) to proceed up and down the three 
avenues. Four time: the bell has to ring and four times the 
drummer makes his rounds to summon the people to the church. 
During the interval while I was strolling over the rocks to the south 
of the town I overheard as I stood near the wooden cross” at the 
head of the “burro trail’’ (kwiana?) the unmistakable drone of 
prayer. It came from the edge of the cliffs facing east. I had of 
course to withdraw discreetly and by whom the prayer was said 
or whether it had any special connection with the ceremonial of 
that day or was merely a daily sunrise prayer I was unable to 
ascertain. 

1 My Acoma host understood this term but he did not himself make use of it. 
Hocheni or huchaini mean ng person in authority was the term used by Laguna and 
Zufii informants in referring to the “‘ cacique "’ of Acoma. 

? Formerly at this cross the people used to go out and greet kneeling the high 
priest (bishop?) of the Church. 

To the lower arm of the cross were tied dry wisps of plants. On ‘‘Cross day”’ in 
May they tie flowers to the crosses. 

On Ash Wednesday everyone is marked on the forehead with a cross of ashes. 
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About eight o’clock I went to the church. ‘Shake hands with 
the governor. He will be standing at the door,’’ said my host. 
Standing at the door was a group of eight men, several carrying 
canes. With one or two of the cane bearers the men and women 
as they came in would shake hands. Then the women went to the 
left, 7. e., south side of the church and the men to the right or 
north side. About thirty women and little girls stood one behind 
the other close to the wall of the church. A few stood irregularly, 
like some of the men, nearer the door. The twenty or more men 
and women who kept the space near the altar filled also divided, 
women to left, men to right. People came and went irregularly 
as in any Catholic church. On entering the sign of the cross was 
made and a prayer was said. Some knelt as they prayed. One 
woman remained kneeling in prayer. (She also read from her 
prayer book. In dress she was entirely Americanized and she 
spoke English fluently. She was the sister of one of the fenientes.) 
The hat-wearing men removed their hats, but the men who wore 
bandas ! did not remove them. 

As I entered a prayer was being said at the candle-lit altar, 
by whom I did not learn. It lasted about ten minutes. Then for 
about five minutes, one of the fenientes, not the governor (the 
governor was distinguishable by a silver badge engraved ‘‘ Governor 
of Acoma”’) standing with the others just at the threshold, prayed, 
this prayer being assented to every few seconds by the other officers. 
This prayer concluded the service and the church emptied. The 
officers continued to stand together in a little knot for a few minutes 
and then they too scattered. 

It was an officer, I surmize,? who had said the altar prayer. 
At any rate it was not the priest. He comes to Acoma only on 
September 2, the day of the patron saint, St. Stephen, or when he 
is especially summoned. Acomita, where the bulk of the people 
live, except from November to February, the priest visits twice a 
month. To the saint’s dance, I may say, you, a White, are cordially 

1 The wearing of bandas is not as general as at Zufii and long hair done up in the 


queue appears infreqient. As for the women, more of them are Americanized in 
their clothes too than Zufii women. 


2? Whether or not there is a ‘“‘sextana’’ at Acoma as at Laguna I did not learn. 
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invited. After it the people return to their farms at Acomita, to 
return again in November to Acoma for their winter ceremonies.' 
Only a few households live permanently at Acoma. 

I return to the fiesta del re and to an account of the hoinawe 
dance which followed the church service. About 10a. m. the officers 
proceeded about town calling out the order to come to the estufas 
to prepare for the dance. At 12.15 appeared the group from the 
estufa at the west end, north side, of ‘‘ North Row,”’ estufa B, I will 
call it. The first to descend the ladder was the drummer. After 
he had drummed a couple of minutes the men of the choir descended 
and formed into three or four lines, eight or ten to the line. Next 
to descend were four women. And after them an elderly man, 
who carried in his arms certain feather and worsted paraphernalia. 
On the ground he proceeded to fasten to the back of two of the 
women the wand on which were feather pieces to decorate their 
flowing hair and to distribute to all four the feathers they were to 
carry upright in their hands. Meanwhile the van of the choir of 
men had been reénforced from the street by two lines of about 
twenty boys of all ages from eight to sixteen, and all had begun to 
sing and to move forward with the usual dance step. The women 
led single file by the old man, the two head-befeathered women in 
the lead, caught up with the choir and with the woman’s shorter 
dance step began to pass along from one line of the choir to the 
other. The group proceeded singing up the street, one or another 
dancer whooping or shouting now and then, until they came to the 
dance plaza or rather floor where every Acoma dance takes place. 
This place, kakati, is at the junction of ‘ North Row” and a cross 
street about one hundred and fifty feet long and one hundred feet 
wide leading into ‘‘Middle Row.” Arrived at this place the choir 
formed into a group of concentric rings, the boys on the outside 
and the women weaving slowly in and out except in the outermost 
ring of boys. All continued to dance and all the males, some of the 
boys excepted, to sing. After about fifteen minutes the song 

1 As a consequence of these migrations Acoma takes on, I think, a kind of sacro- 
sanct character, and ethnological pursuit becomes particularly difficult. It would be 
easier, I venture to say, in Acomita. 


2? There were Navajo words in one of the songs I was told. Acoye (come here) 


shi (me) yato (good). 
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ceased and the two women without the feather ornament in the 
hair were led out by one of the men of the group and down the 
street and back to the estufa. The other two women then took a 
position on the north side of the choir, 7. e., between the choir and 
the house wall. Facing them was the older man who had taken a 
director’s part in the preceding movements. The choir closed up 
into a more compact group as it was now merely to sing and not 
to dance. The drummer left his position on the outside and stood 
in the center. The two women faced each other and as they stepped 
from foot to foot in the same place they moved up and down their 
arms bent at the elbow and the lower arm at right angles to the 
body. The two right arms were up when the two left arms were 
down. After a minute or two of this they turned and, facing the 
choir, they side-stepped away from each other a few feet, holding 
both arms in the direction of the movement. Then they moved 
back into the first position. Dancing vis-d-vis they again side- 
stepped and each position was repeated five or six times. In the 
middle of the repetitions the arm movement in the vis-a-vis position 
was varied two or three times with a wrist movement. Each would 
wave her eagle feathers up and down, at one time both hands 
moving together and in the same direction as the hands of the 
vis-d-vis, at another time the movement of the hands alternating. 
The man who faced the women stood the whole time on the same 
spot, beating time with his feet rather than dancing, and moving 
his arms like the women only less so. His movements were those 
of a conductor rather than a participator. After the last vis-d-vis 
steps, the man relieved the women of their hand pieces and led 
them down the street to their estufa. The choir followed, returning 
to the estufa in the same order it had started in. The whole 
performance had taken about half an hour. It was now the turn 
of the companion estufa, the estufa in the east end, north side, of 
“Middle Row,” estufa A, I will call it.!. It is the estufa which always 

1A Zufii informant has since called it wa’ kukaiahamia (meaning on the east side. 
East in Keresan is waha), and he equated the estufa with hekiapa kiwilsine at Zuii. 
Estufa B he called gataa, equating it with heiwa kiwitsine. The other estufas were 


called yachimguishtsee (Zufii, chupawa kiwitsine) hachutsetsetsish (Zufii, uptsanna 
kiwitsine), gutuwe (Zufii, ohewa kiwitsine), hemosh (Zuiii, muhewa kiwitsine). The last 
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begins the dance, but this year its dancers were not ready, so word 


was sent to estufa B to begin. The performance of estufa A 


was in almost all respects a replica of that of estufa B. The most 
5 notable variation was the presence of the three “war chiefs”’ in 
the rear of the group, in a separate line. During the dance by 
estufa B they had been sitting with the other officers on a ledge of 
rock on the east side of the cross street. During the subsequent 
performances of both groups the war chiefs sat with the officers on 
this ledge. The group from estufa A proceeded westward down 
the street and then turning north through the cross street took up 
the same position on kakati. In the women’s dancing there were 
slight variations, the patterns being just the same, but combined 
somewhat differently, and their execution was considerably superior. 
From now on until sunset the two groups performed alternately,’ 
the drummer summoning his group from the estufa about the time 
the other group quitted the dance floor. Each group came out 
five times. Each is supposed to come out ten times, I was told, 
but it is never done because they start so late. The only variation 
) in the performances was caused by the appearance, during the first 
part of the general dance, of women, one, two, three or more at a 
time, with pans or bowls of bread or meat which they threw into 
the dancing group. The men scrambled for the things without 
interrupting their song or dance. On the appearance of the women 
throwers the women dancers withdrew to the outskirt of the group— 
merely to preclude being hit, I was told, by the flying objects. 
two the informant was naming from the dances they presented, gutuwe meaning in 
’ Zufii watempla (all kinds), the dance associated with the ohewa kiwitsine, and hemosh 
: being identified with the Zufii hemishikwe, the dance associated with muhewa kiwitsine. 
Incidentally the same informant mentioned the hematatsi (Zufii, upikainpona), 
waiyusha (duck, Zufii muluktakya), and chakwe (Zufii, chakwena) as danced at Acoma. 

Bandelier a'so mentions six estufas at Acoma, “Final Report,"’ pt. 1, p. 268. 
Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America, American Series, 1v. 

I may add that my host at Acoma would not tell me the names of the estufas or 
thenumber. Estufa in Keresan is ka'ch. See p. 182, a!so Kroeber, A. L., Zufii Kin 
) and Clan,"’ p. 145, n. 1, Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, vol. xvut, pt. 1. 

1Lummis describes a similar alternation in the tablet dance (ayashtyucotz) held 
at Cochiti in honor of the Catholic priest (el baile del padre) on July 14, the saints’ 


day (The Land of Poco Tiempo, pp. 253-69. New York, 1897). 
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The men of the choir wore the usual miscellany of American 


clothes, wearing hats or bandas, boots or moccasins, overcoats or 


blankets. The three war chiefs were conspicuous from their red 
bandas and red blankets. The man from estufa B who beat time 
for the dancing women wore two downy eagle feathers in his hair, 
and across his cheekbones was a line of red paint. The women wore 
the usual women’s moccasins (kutsehashuwimi, moccasins, kutsi = 
antelope)—the toes of one pair were stained magenta—and the 
usual combination of silk kerchief across the back (pitone, Zuiii, 
utinats, Acoma), black dress fastened over the right shoulder and 
under the left (yatone, Zuni, dyusits, Acoma), and American cotton 
cloth, 7. e., the embroidered white petticoat showing under the 
dyusits and the calico garment above. The dyusits was fastened 
along the side with silver buttons or bits of tin. On their crown 
was a circlet of white, whether of paint or cotton or downy feather I 
could not distinguish. It was open towards the forehead where 
attached to the hair were two downy eagle feathers. A round 
spot of red paint almost covered each cheek. Their hands were 
painted white, the fingers laden with turquoise and silver rings. ; 
As I have noted, the feather paraphernalia carried or worn by the 
two sets of women varied. The head ornament of the two dancers 
consisted of a large bunch of parrot feathers and a few peacock 
which was held upright in place at the back of the head. From 
them fell two twists of reddish yarn to the ends of which at the 
waist line a smaller bunch of the same feathers was attached. 
The two stiff eagle feathers and the two bells and, in the case of the 
women of estufa A, the large yellow artificial flower the dancers 
held in each hand, were bound in a bunch of red yarn which showed 
above and below the clasping hand. The other two women, in the 
case of estufa A, held nothing in their hands, in the case of estufa B 
they held little commercial ‘‘dusters”’ of colored feathers. 

The evening of this day two sets of dancers were going about 
town, dancing in several houses. The two houses to which we 
followed them were the house of Miller, the dance director, I pre- 
sume, of estufa B, and a house where the governor was sitting. 


In both houses the audiences appeared to consist only of the house- 
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holds and their usual visitors. The first set of dancers consisted of 
eight young or middle-aged men performing a Navajo dance. They 
danced in line, stepping vigorously and singing to the drum. They 
wore American clothes but for a silk kerchief tied around the waist 
and pendant to it at the back a foxskin. They wore a banda and, 
standing up from it, on one side or the other, two stiff eagle feathers. 
Bells were attached below the right knee and in the right hand 
each dancer carried a gourd rattle. During this dance and the 
next, in pauses of the song, the audience uttered words of approval, 
an expression not customary in Zufi. (Is it Mexican?) A few 
minutes after the Navajo dancers left and after the governor had 
asked me questions about the Zufi shalako—for example, how tall 
the shalako mask was—a group of about fifteen boys came in to 
give a Comanche dance or to watch it. Three boys about seventeen 
sang, and another carried a bag for the gift expected from the house- 
hold on leaving. In both houses the woman of the household 
dropped a roll of bread into the bag. There was but one dancer, a 
little fellow about ten years old. On his head and shoulders he 
wore the silk square which forms the woman’s wtinats. On the 
crown of his head was a crest of about ten stiff eagle feathers. In 
his right hand he carried a toy bow. Now and then some one in 
the audience smiled a bit at the boy’s agile performance but on 
the whole the audience took the boys quite seriously, giving them 
exactly the same words of encouragement as they had given the 
older performers. 

The next morning about 7.15 the church bell began to toll. 
Soon thereafter a few persons straggled into the church to pray;' 
but there was no general service. During the following hour | 
noticed men with bundles under their blankets ascending the ladder 
of estufa A. At 8.30 the drummer descended and beat his drum. 
The men descended, forming in two lines single file, with the three 
war chiefs in the rear and back of them a solitary figure, the 
“cacique.”” All? began to sing and to dance forward. After advanc- 
ing about one hundred feet to the west the head of one line turned in 

1 On the morning of every dance, I was told, the church is open for prayer. 


2 The deaf old * cacique"’ did not sing, and his stepping was rather feeble. On 


his face was a pleased and curiously fatuous and absent look. 
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and back, the head of the other line keeping on the outside and also 
turning back. Meeting each other the two heads danced forward 
again, leading their lines to the dance floor, kRakati. Here the same 
turning figure was repeated north and south. Then the two lines 
went up ‘‘ North Row”’ to the east, repeating the figure, then down 
“‘North Row” to the west, repeating the figure, then back to the 
east. On this fourth repetition they threw out to the crowd from 
underneath their blankets ears of corn, turnips, boxes of crackers, 
and packages of tobacco. The boys and the women scrambled for 
the things and, closing in, began good-naturedly to mob the throw- 
ers. They persisted, however, in their dancing and singing and pro- 
ceeded back to their estufa. The “ cacique’’ had on an American 
overcoat and carried nothing to throw; but all the other men were 
blanketed, their blankets mostly red. Some of the men had 
irregular blotches of red, red and white, or white paint on their 
cheeks. 

On the withdrawal of the group from estufa A the group from 
estufa B turned out, dancing four times east and west or west and 
east. They did not dance north and south on kakati. They too 
threw presents. They formed a smaller group than the estufa A 
group, numbering eighteen to the twenty-five or six of estufa A. 
The two heads, Miller and another, had their faces entirely whitened 
and both wore two downy eagle feathers in the hair. The per- 
formance of both groups lasted not more than a half hour. All 
the people in town, or at least the greater part of them, turned 
out to look on. 

This morning the dancers came out about eleven. They 
followed the same routine as the day before. The only difference I 
noted was the dressing up of five men in the group from estufa B. 
They were decorated with knots of ribbons and fringes of colored 
paper and sashes of calico, a variegated and tasteless get-up. In 
their hair they wore eagle or parrot feathers. When the two 
women and their male leader withdrew from the group, these five 
bedizened men followed. With one exception the women’s parts 
were filled by different women from the day before. On both 
days the women from Estufa A were middle-aged to old. Among 
the women of estufa B some were young. 
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Having to leave town about 4.30 p. m. unfortunately I did not 
see the conclusion of the dance. It concludes, I was told, with 
the coming together of the groups from the two estufas. So 
anxious was my host to have me go and so tricky about getting 
me off that I suspect the dance concluded with some particular 
ritual, perhaps with the little purificatory rite which concluded the 
corresponding dance at Zufi, the owinahatye. And yet that rite 
of waving a bit of cedar bark around the head four times and 
throwing it on the ground, that rite may well have been forgotten 
in Acoma together with the rest of the dance that had been for- 
gotten, ‘“‘the last old man who knew how they used to dance it’ 
having died. That the dance used to be the war chief’s dance to 
be danced on taking a scalp was still remembered. 

The people were going to stay on at Acoma for another ten 
days or so, I was told by the governor. ‘They have to,’”’ he added, 
“we have not given them the rules yet.’’ American citizenship, 
boundary questions and the introduction of a judiciary system 
appeared to be the political issues of the day. Having a judge in 
the American way has raised up an acculturation problem; for 
they feel that a judge would interfere, as he certainly would, with 
the functions of tapup and teniente. 

These officers, we noted, are installed on December 30. They 
are installed after a week of mixed Catholic and native ceremonies. 
On December 24 there is wispira (vispera), i. e., the church bell 
rings and the kahera goes drumming about town to summon the 
people to church the following morning. On December 25 all go 
to church. On December 26 and 27 there are Comanche and 
Navajo dances. On December 28 there is a church service. On 
December 29 there are Comanche and Navajo dances. The 
kachale come out and there is the pasku or ‘ Butterfly”’ dance. 


During this time the ‘‘cacique’’ and his ‘“brothers’’ and “uncles,” 
i. e., the younger and older members of the kutsi (Antelope) clan 


meet in their house.! There would be about ten of them, and the 


1 It is the house the “ cacique "’ is said to frequent during the day; but whether it is 
merely the house of his people or a ceremonial house I do not know. I paid two 
calls on the “ cacique,"’ one in the evening, one in the morning. On both occasions 


he was in the house back of estufa A. The lower room was on a level with the 
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group is, I surmise, the principales. They discuss the men eligible 
for office and decide on nominees. On December 30 a meeting of 
all the men is called in the komanira, the long house standing near 
the church where the officers hold court. On this occasion the 
outgoing war chiefs announce the nominations. There is a rising 
vote, a merely formal vote, for everybody has to assent. If anomi- 


nee himself does not assent, he may leave and tell the “ cacique.”’ 
But the objection of a nominee is not heeded; once nominated, he 
has to take office. Instances are cited of men knowing in advance 
of their nomination running away. Even so, on their return, they 
were forced to take office. 

In installing officers, the outgoing officer kneels on both knees, 
he makes the sign of the Cross, he says the “Mexican prayer,” 
rosa, and he passes the cane on to his successor. All present kneel, 
removing, of course, their hats. Bandas are not removed. 

Besides the officers, tapup, tenientes,and war chiefs, there are ten 
principales. They are chosen by the “ cacique ” from the Antelope 
clan. Their position is for life. Young men are eligible. They 
appear to act as a higher court. For example, were the federal 
agent to propose to the governor to establish a school at Acoma the 
governor would take the matter to the principales. 

Obviously, the Antelope clan is the ruling Acoma clan. It sup- 
plies the “ cacique’’ and the principales and through them it keeps 
control of the people. The present ‘“‘ cacique ’’ has been in office since 
1893. He is the fourth of four blood brothers to hold the office.' 
He is about eighty years old, rather feeble and quite deaf. ‘“‘He 


knows nothing about the people,” said his brother’s son, my host. 


estufa and between it and the estufa was a window about 3 feet by 4 feet, covered with 
cloth. In this general living room that evening were besides the “‘ cacique’ a little girl, 
awomanandaman. The house is said to be that of the wife of the “ cacique.’" Inthe 
morning the upper room, whose floor is on a level with the roof of the estufa, was filled 
with persons going and coming— it was the second morning of the dance. The upper 
room and from it the lower have to be reached by crossing the roof of the estufa close 
to its hatchway. 

1 Stevenson writes in 1896 that the then kiakwemosi lashi was blood brother to 
his predecessor and that the son of this brother was his associate and destined suc- 
cessor (“‘The Zufii Indians,’’ Twenty-third Annual Report, Bureau of American Eth- 
nology (1901-2) p. 167). In 1916 two members of this priesthood were uncle and 


nephew, the third was unrelated. (Kroeber, p. 169.) 
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“He does not go about. People come to him. It is his brothers 
and uncles who go about and find out and tell him what to do. 
He takes their advice.’ They control the land distribution. 
Grazing land is communal, but agricultural land is held individually 
and application for it must be made to the “‘ cacique.’’ His harvest 
is brought in for him by the people.!. ‘They do not plant for him. 
Four rabbit hunts are held for him each year, one in each of the 
cardinal directions.2, The hunt is held “after the war chiefs say 
they have been fasting four days and it is time to have a hunt.” 
Some days after the rabbit hunt for the “ cacique”’ there is a general 
hunt in which the women also take part. 

The war chiefs have undoubtedly sacerdotal functions. They 
are said to pray morning and night and at ceremonials, to pray for 
the people, for their animals, for their crops, and for rain. Of these 
prayers or rites I could learn nothing definitely, nor could I learn any- 
thing of the sacerdotal functions of the “‘ cacique.”’ Of fraternities 
or curing orders I got merely a hint, a hint of the existence of two, 


the fire or flame and the flint societies.’ 


The existence of any 
group like the Zui koyemshi was denied,‘ but of the group corre- 
sponding to the other Zufi group of delight makers, the newekwe, 
I got some account. Kachale is their Acoma name. The faces of 


the kachale are painted white with black lines across the cheekbones. 


1 The Zufii used to bring in the harvests of the paramount ashiwanni or priests 
including the pekwin. The custom lapsed at the death of the pekwin who died about 
thirty years ago. 

Since writing the foregoing I have been told by one of the paramount ashiwanni 
that men used also to plant for them and women used to grind. The apitashiwanni 
would issue the orders. The ashiwanni had no say about land holding. 

? The rabbits the Zufii take in their quadrennial ceremonial hunt they give to 
the paramount ashiwanni. Game taken in the hunting before the quadrennial 
kyanakwe ceremonial also goes to the ashiwanni. 

My Zufii informant refers to the chaiani of Acoma as the hishdya (knife, flint) 
corresponding to the Zufii halokwe (ant, a subdivision is achiakwe, knife) and the 
haken, corresponding to the matke iannakwe, big fire fraternity of Zufii He also 


spoke of the kupishtaiya of Acoma as an organization and as kwa teulhashi aho 


ahalikwe (not amiable people witches). At Laguna the kupishtaiya are the cosmic 
gods 

*My Zuni informant asserts that there are twelve koyemshi at Acoma. Their 
masks are bright red with eyes and mouth blue. They come out in all the masked 


dances. 
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They wear a “rag”’ circlet around the head with corn husk pokes 
attached to the hair. Their antics appear to correspond to those 
of the Zui newekwe. They “come out,’ I infer, only with the 
masked dancers. They appear to act also as sergeants-at-arms. 
“When they come for you, you must go with them. If you don’t, 
they take away your clothes.’’ They bring the boys in to the 
estufas.! There are twelve kachale, I was told. There was also a 
slight suggestion that the office was hereditary. 

The Acoma clan is maternal and exogamous. A list of clans 
and of kinship terms is to be published in a later number of this 
journal. As at Zuni, several kinship functions appear to be in- 
cumbent upon the father’s clan. At birth, for example, it is the 
father’s mother who washes the new-born child, and she it is, ac- 
cording to one informant, who gives the child its Indian name, 
taking it out before sunrise to the east side of the mesa. Again 
it is the father’s people who come in after a death and wash the 
heads of the mourners in the household. 

The Zuni custom of lying in at childbirth on a hot sand bed is 
not found at Acoma. It is wholly unfamiliar. As I described the 
Zuiii practice to my host it seemed so odd to him that he appealed 
to his wife’s kinswoman, the widow of a Zufi, for corroboration. 
The practice being absent, the classification of beings into the 
cooked, 7. e., those who have thus come into the world, and the 
uncooked or raw, 7. e., animals, spirits or gods, and non-Zuii 
humans, is also lacking. The Acoma mother lies in for four days. 
During this time an ear of corn is placed next to the child? On 


the fourth morning, according to one informant, the ‘‘ medicine- 
man” and his wife are sent for. They arrive with the ‘‘ medicine 
water’’ some time before dawn. The ‘‘medicine-man”’ prays and 
sings four or five songs. He then takes the child out the east side 


of the mesa to show it at sunrise to the sun. The child’s mother 


1 Nothing more could I learn about the initiation except that a boy joined the 
same estufa his blood father belonged to. He joined at twelve or fourteen. No girls 
joined. My Zufii informant states that a sponsor or ceremonial father is chosen by 
parents and presented with meal. Not all boys are taken into the kalsena tsashpé (in 
Zufii, kotikyane). 

2 Stevenson, M. C., “‘ The Sia,’ Eleventh Annual Report Bureau American Eth- 
nology, Pp. 140, (1889-90). 
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goes along and during the ceremonial sprinkles meal.' It is the 
‘“‘medicine-man’’ who proposes a name for the child. If his sug- 
gestion is not acceptable, any relative may name the child. 

After the child is seven or eight months old the church christen- 
ing is held. A comadre (godmother to your child) and a compadre 
(godfather to your child) are chosen; the child, if a girl, to take the 
name of the comadre, if a boy, that of the compadre. In the 
church the infant’s head is wet with water and salt is presented to 
his lips. The godparents give the infant a present. They take it 
to their house and after characteristic Pueblo Indian fashion they 
wash its head—an interesting instance of the way the Catholic rite 
may be combined with a native practice.2 Thereafter, every 
Christmas, presents are exchanged between the child and the god- 
parents.’ 

The institution of Catholic sponsorship figures again at marriage. 
A man and his wife are chosen by the parents of either the bride 
or bridegroom -to be “best man’’ and “best woman”’ (suyena- 
kukuyenatiesishe). After the wedding they take the bridal couple 
to their house, wash their heads and give them advice. The man 
talks to them first, then his wife. The man gives a present to the 
bridegroom, the woman, to the bride. The Catholic marriage 
appears to be firmly established in Acoma. The church service 
is indispensable, and there is no divorce. Whether or not as a 
consequence there is more adultery at Acoma than at Zuiii, 7. e., 
whether the Jax system has succeeded the brittle system, I had no 
opportunity to observe. 


The bridegroom gives a present to the bride—perhaps a dress. 


1 According to another informant the child's mother does not go along to the 
edge of the mesa. Cp. “ The Sia,"’ p. 141. 

? At Zufii the husband of a woman who has been present at the birth of the child 
becomes his ceremonial father, i. ¢., his initiator into the kotikyane. Marriage into 
the family of the ceremonial father is taboo. May not this Zufii custom have origi- 
nated in the Catholic god-parent custom? 

3’ The godparent custom is, of course, thoroughly Spanish. It is a custom which 
seems to take hold on people. I have fcund it persistent among the Portuguese Negroes 
from the Cape Verde Islands living in New England. At Acoma, as among the 
Portuguese Negroes, the terms are applied loosely. At Acoma, for example, my 
contemporary in the household referred to me as comadre 
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Beliefs of sympathetic magic are held in connection with con- 
ception and pregnancy and growth. To conceive a male, a woman 
will wash a bow and arrow and drink the water; to conceive a 
female, she will wash the grinding stone, and drink. A man or 
woman who eats corn whose grains grow in a double row or two 
chili growing together will beget or conceive twins. The remains 
of the lunch a hunter takes with him in the sacred rabbit hunts 
should not be eaten by a married woman or by the unmarried, 
otherwise they will have twins.! A pregnant woman will not eat 
rabbit. The skin on the belly of a rabbit is thin and her child’s 
belly would be over large. A pregnant woman should not stand 
looking out of a window,’ nor, once she has started to cross a thresh- 
old, should she return, for example, for anything forgotten. She 
should first cross the threshold and then return, otherwise the 
labor will be slow. To hasten labor, throughout her pregnancy a 
woman should rise quickly on awakening and put on her dress and 
belt, not dawdling about getting up. When it thunders a child 
will pull his hair to make it grow and stretch up his arms to grow 
tall. To make a backward or feeble child grow quickly and 
strong, a father will take it often out doors before the dawn.‘ 

Burial takes place within the twenty-four hours after death. 
The dead are buried in the cemetery in front of the church. There 
is no division of the sexes in the cemetery, as in Zufi, where the 
men are buried to the south of the central cross and the women 
to the north. At Acoma either the father’s people or the mother’s 
people take part in the burial. The possessions of the deceased 
are buried with him. The burial company is made up of men, 
although usually one woman goes along to carry a jar of water to 
break on the grave. The hair of the burial party is washed after 
the burial. For four days after death the spirit of the deceased 


1 Cf. Parsons, E. C., “Zufii Conception and Pregnancy Beliefs,’ in Proceedings of 
the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists (Washington, 1917), p. 381. 

27b., p. 382. 

3 As a Zufii child does at conclusion of a folk-tale. 

4 There may be no element of sympathetic magic in this practice. 

5 At Zufii, according to Cushing, a water jar was broken by kinswomen inside the 
dwelling (Century, N. s. tv (1883), p. 47). 
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lingers about home. The house door is not left open, as at Zuiii, 


‘ 


nor is trade taboo. After four days a ‘‘medicine-man” brings the 


prayer feather-sticks (hachamani)' he has made at home to the 
house of the deceased, places them where the deceased had lain, 
prays and bids the deceased begone. Then the “medicine-man”’ 
carries the feather-sticks to shipapu koiyatum, the “gate to 
shipapu,’’* a place about one mile to the west of the town where the 


rocky conformation opens to the north.* Shipapu is north, ‘north 


of Taos.’’* Meanwhile the household drinks a cedar brew and 


vomits and the father’s kindred come in and wash their heads.5 
The heads of a widower and of his children are washed by the 
women of his mother’s household. The widower’s head has also 
been washed after the burial. Now, at the expiration of the four 
days,® the widower may elect to return home with his mother or 
sister or to remain in his wife’s household to look after his children. 
His children stay on in any event in their mother’s household. 
After a year a widower or a widow may remarry. If one married 
sooner the families would not like it, besides the one remarrying 
might fall sick. 

The morning after we arrived in Acoma the fifteen-year-old 
daughter of our host was delivered of a son. The girl’s labor had 
lasted over two days and the child was still-born, the top of its 
head, and its arms and shoulders appearing, according to its grand- 


1 General name for prayer feather-sticks. ‘‘ They take the breath,”’ was said of 
the feather-sticks. After offering them at any time the same four days of continence 
observed at Zufii seem to be observed at Acoma. 

2 The katsina or gods come, I was told, from shipapu. My informant asked me, 
by the way, not to mention to any one in Acoma that he had told me the word katsina. 

3 Similarly it is at akyia kaipa, the place where the river widens and whence it 
bears offerings to koluwela that Zufii feather-sticks are planted, but at Zufii they are 
planted the day of the burial. 

‘From my Zufii informant I got a different account. The feather-sticks for the 
dead are cut on the third day, for a woman by the men of her household, for a man 
by the katsena tsashpé. Early on the fourth morning the feather-sticks for a woman 
are buried at the head of her grave in the cemetery, the feather-sticks for a man are 
taken down to wenimatse i. e., to the koluwela below the mesa. 

5 One informant stated that all the clanspeople wash their heads, the clanspeople 
of the deceased and his father’s clanspeople. 

* At Zufii as soon as the corpse is taken out, a widower'’s kinswomen come to 
take him to their home. He does not enter his wife's house again. 
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‘ 


mother, to be “cut.’’ The girl’s father carried the body the same 


morning to the cemetery. While he was gone the girl died. We 
knew nothing of the birth or of the deaths until that afternoon. 
We had been given the upper room of the two-storied dwelling and 
the expectant mother lay below. They had not told us about her, 
because, I heard, they were ‘“‘ashamed.”’ The child was fatherless. 
It had been conceived while the girl and her parents were employed 
in California at the San Diego fair. Late that afternoon and until 
7.30 in the evening there was a fairly continuous wailing in the 
death room and now and then quiet crying on the part of an 
elderly kinswoman who came up to our room to be with a child or 
to make bread or prepare a meal.! This sobbing appeared alto- 
gether spontaneous and was quite different from the crying of 


at he he we heard from below.2, We had sent word to the dead 
girl’s mother asking if she would not like us to move to another 


house. She sent word back that she hoped we would stay, that 


‘ 


we must not be “afraid’’ to stay. That evening she came up to 


our room and she described the deathbed scene, telling us how her 
daughter had said, ‘“‘I love you, my mother. Be happy. I don’t 
mind the baby dying.’”’ The girl sat up to eat. Soon after, to the 
utter incomprehension of her mother, she dropped back dead. 


The following morning at dawn# the wailing set in, lasting on 

1 Except in the more Americanized households meals are served in characteristic 
Pueblo fashion on the floor, members of the household sitting on boxes in a circle 
around the coffee pot, the bowls of stew and chili, and the little piles of bread. A male 
guest on leaving the circle says woehe, a female, naic ha (‘‘thanks”’). 

? This same woman, the widow of the Zufii, had both sobbed and wailed on our 
arrival. My Zufi friend was a connection of her husband, who had died about a year 
before. It was because of that connection we were entertained in this house. The 
house belonged to the widow and her two elderly sisters. With them lived two married 
nieces, their husbands and children. The girl who died was the daughter of one of 
these nieces and the man I refer to as our host, he having taken the greater responsi- 
bility for our entertainment. The other man in the household was younger and he 
appeared to spend the larger part of his time walking the floor with a child two or 
three years old on his back. In a neighboring house another young father likewise 
played nurse. ‘‘ You couldn't get Zufii men to do that,”’ said my friend. It surprised 
her more than it surprised me because in the Rio Grande pueblos and at Jemez I had 
seen the younger men carry the children in the same patient, tireless way. 

3 At Zufii this is the time an aged clanswoman of the father’s clan sprinkles the 


corpse first with water from a gourd and then with meal. 
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and off until 9.30, half an hour after the corpse was carried out. 
The corpse was carried in a blanket,! a man at each of the four 
corners. The bearers were younger men. There followed in 
irregular order the girl’s father, carrying a spade and pick, another 
man also carrying grave-digging tools,* her fourteen-year-old 
brother carrying her pallet and pillow, and a man, quite old, carry- 
ing in two flour bags over his shoulder what we took to be the 
girl’s personal belongings. Her tatting spindle we had seen re- 
moved from our room a few minutes before they left the house. 
The company went to the cemetery by the southwest way, on the 
outskirt of the town. With them was no water carrier and when I 
observed the grave two days later no broken pottery was to be 
seen on it. On the northeast corner a candle was planted and at 
that hour—it was the time people were going to church—the candle 
was lit. The next day it had fallen over. (By this time the 
mourning period was past.) The candle stood at the head of the 
grave as the dead are buried, as at Zufi, the head to the east.* 
At home in our room for three nights after the burial the lamp was 
kept lit.‘ 

The day of the burial sheep were being killed for the approaching 
feast and our household also killed and prepared a sheep. Its pelt 
was for sale and I saw the mother of the deceased bargaining with 
the American buyer who was going the rounds of the houses. There 
was cooking in the oven on the terrace and one of the old ladies 
made wafer bread on the slab in our room. On the stove was a 
brew of cedar twigs. Some of it must have been drunk the follow- 
ing morning by the mother of the deceased for I saw her vomiting 
large quantities of water from the terrace about 8.30. That morn- 
ing the girl’s father was out looking after his horses. The next 

1 This blanket had been contributed to the funeral by the Zufii guests. They had 
taken the blanket with them from Zufii to give on their departure to the household 
happening to entertain them in Acoma. 

2 The grave is not dug, as at Zufii, in advance. 

* There is for this reason the same repugnance as at Zufii to sleeping with the 
head to the east. My first night at Acoma I happened to ask the women to make up 
my pallet the top to the east and they thought it strange. Of course as soon as my 
attention was directed to it by my Zufi friend I changed the position. 


* Contrary to Zufii custom the door was not kept open. 
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morning he brought inona burroa load of wood. Inthe evening he 
ate supper with me and took me to see his “‘uncle,’’ the “‘ cacique.” 
This had been the first day of the hoinawe dance. None of the 
household went along the street to see the dance. In the evening, 
however, after our call on his “uncle,” the “‘ cacique,’’ my host took 
me into two houses to see the Navajo and Comanche dances. 

The second day of the dance, 7. e., the fifth day after the death, 
all the household had a hair wash. I had seen the yucca roots 
lying in my room, but the washing I did not see, as it took place 
in the room below. (The townspeople at large had washed their 
hair the day before, the first morning of the dance.) This day the 
younger woman of the household, the children, and our host 
watched the dance in the street, and one of the old ladies was 
among the women to throw bread to the dancers. Obviously the 


period of mourning had been concluded. 


Fragmentary as were my observations at Acoma, at Laguna 
they were still more fragmentary, but here I was limited more 
from lack of time than from the suspicions of informants. I had 
one excellent elderly informant, the sister, blood sister,! of the 
priest who corresponds I take it to the “cacique”’ of Acoma, and 
for comparative purposes at least the information I got from her 
and from two or three other natives may be worth recording. 

At death a medicine-man prepares a crown of Muki (Hopi) 
cotton for the head of the deceased. It is the medicine-man who 
sprinkles both corn pollen (hatawe) and meal? (skatina) on the 
corpse. He does not sprinkle it first with water.* Over the cheek- 

1 Their mother’s father was Kwime. He was the first Laguna, indeed his grand- 
daughter alleged, the first Pueblo Indian, who could read. For seven years he had 
been educated in Durango, Mexico, by priests. He brought back with him a book 
containing ‘‘songs’’ which he “‘gave out.’’ The book was kept under the samahiye 
(‘‘idol’’) of his altar. After his death some one once wrapped the book up in the 
blanket of a deceased relative. It was discovered before the burial, however, and 
removed. Subsequently it disappeared.—lIt is a striking little instance of accultura- 
tion. 

2 He uses both, whether the deceased is male or female. Ordinarily, women use 
meal for ceremonial purposes, and men, pollen. 

3 It occurs to me that these funerary rites may once have been limited to priests 
ortofraternity members. (Cf. ** The Sia,’’ pp. 67, 144.) But myinformantsdid not 
so state. The yellow paste is said to make the deceased look life-like. 
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bones he smears a paste of ground yellow sandstone. A jar of 
water is broken on the grave. The dead are buried head 
to the east and there is a repugnance to sleeping in this 
position. Candles are kept lit in the place where the deceased 
had lain. Four days after the death the father’s people come 
in to wash the hair of the mourners. All the clans-people 
wash their hair. The spirits of all the dead go to wenimatse 
(matse, blood) where the katsena come from.' It is a big lake some- 
where near Zufii.2, The dead are fed elaborately on All Souls Day,® 
but it is a daily practice to drop or crumble a bit of bread at each 
meal or to put it on the fire. 

The customs of having godparents and of having wedding 
sponsors prevail. One informant who had been to Zufii was very 
critical of the Zufii marriage system. ‘‘They separate whenever 
they get tired of each other—after a week perhaps or even two or 
three days.’”’ And he added, ‘‘Here marriage is for life.’ There 
exists at Zui a custom of making friends (kihe) ceremonially. 
Two women, two men, or a man and woman may exchange gifts 
and each have his or her head washed by the relatives of the other.‘ 
I doubt if this custom exists at Laguna. Saukin is Keresan for 
friend, and there is no special term for the friend made ceremonially. 

The custom of a man adopting the life of a woman is known 
at Laguna. The adoption is optional on the part of a boy. He 
chooses to become a kokwimu merely because he prefers woman's 
work to man’s. There is at present only one kokwimu.® He is 

1 According to Fewkes “ the Hopi believe that the breath body of the Zufii goes 
to a sacred place near Saint Johns called Wénima. There the dead are supposed to 
be changed into Katcinas, and the place is reputed to be one of the houses of these 
personages,” Twenty-fifih Annual Report Bureau of American Ethnology, p. 312 
(1893-4). 

2 This reference to the Zufii kofuwela came from my elderly woman informant. 
A younger informant insisted that “after we die we go up into the sky.”” It occurs 
to me that the Zufii belief that the dead return in the clouds may have originated in 
the Catholic belief in heaven. At any rate it was certainly not denied by it. 

* Parsons, E. C., “ All Souls’ Day at Zufii, Acoma and Laguna,” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. Xxx, pp. 495-6 (1917). 

4 See Parsons, E. C., ‘Ceremonial Friendship at American Anthropologist 
(N. S.), vol. 19, mo. 1 (1917), p. I. 


5 One Laguna informant had heard of it. Acoma informants knew nothing of it. 


* There is one (kokwima) also at Acoma. 
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about fifty years old and he became a kokwimu unusually late in 
life, when he was about thirty. His father objected to the change 
and the young man waited until after his father died. My elderly 
woman informant had known of eight kokwimu during her lifetime. 
She knew of no ceremonial functions performed by them, but she 
had heard of physical relations between them and men. 

By one informant I was told there were four estufas, by another, 
only one, dyup gama (badger house), and that boys might join it 
at any time. Many boys do not join it. Of interest perhaps in 
this connection was the fact that on January 26 the chakwena was 
danced, but danced without masks because there was not an ade- 
quate number of the initiated who alone could wear the masks. 
In Zuni the chakwena would be danced by members of the estufas, 
and I am interpreting the lack of men qualified to wear the masks 
from this standpoint. But there may be another explanation,! for 
the chakwena or “black masks’’? as they are referred to at Laguna 
are spoken of as an “order.”” There are two orders of katsena or 
gatsena, they tell you, the black and the blue. The blue are sub- 
divided into the hemish, the kohashtoch (feathers erect), the katya 
(all kinds). I had with me during my visit a copy of Stevenson’s 
The Zuni Indians and I asked my elderly woman informant to 
show me the pictures of those masked personages she had known at 
Laguna. Those once seen at Laguna, but seen no longer are: 

kotama, pl. Liv. 

hehea (Laguna hea) pls. LI, LI. 

Those still seen are: 

sayatia, pl. xvi (in Laguna also he whips with yucca switches).‘ 

1 There is another explanation, I have since learned. The dyup gama referred to 
is merely the dwelling of the dyup man, hash surni (old man Zufii), who is custodian 
of the katsena masks and director of the katsena. There are no estufas at Laguna. 
Rooms are borrowed for ceremonial purposes. 

2 Shutsmasewi is another name for chakwena. 

* The Zufii dance the chakwena, which they state is borrowed from Laguna, 
and the toichakwena (home made chakwena). Hemish may correspond to the Zufi 
hemishikwe and kaiya to the Zufii watempla (all kinds, i. e., a miscellany of koko or 
katsena). Since writing the above I find that a Zufii ex-resident of Laguna affirmed 
to Dr. Kroeber such correspondence. (‘‘ Zufii Kin and Clan,” p. 145, n. 1.) 

4 Saiahlia is a Sia katsuna which figures at the initiation as at Zufii (“‘ The Sia,” 
p. 117). 
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kwelele, pl. XXVII. 

koyemshi, pl. Lxv1 (Laguna kumevoish). 

salymobia, pls. Lv1, Lvi1 (Laguna, salolobia). 

uwannami (as the kokokshi dancers are miscalled), pl. LXx. 

natashku, pl. LXx1 (‘“‘something like it’’). 

kolowisi, pls. X11, XIV seemed familiar as shuwi (snake) katsena. 

I learned of another mask at Laguna—chapio—which corre- 
sponds quite closely to a Zufi figure—atoshle.' The mask of 
chapio is black with white round eyes, a long tongue, and white 
hair. He wears ordinary American clothes. He carries a long 


“cc 


whip. He comes out “‘when snow falls”’ or when he is sent for by 


‘ 


a parent to berate a naughty child and make it promise to “ mind.” 
He has been known to rope a child and drag it across the river. 
He is given bread by the household. He is said to come from the 
south—from El Paso. 

At Laguna we also find the Zufii koyemshi—kumeyoish. Anyone 
may play the part at the bidding of hash surni. The kumeyoish 
come out with the katsena. As at Zufi, they play running 
and beanbag games to amuse the people. Their blankets (manta), 
masks, etc., are just like the Zufii make-up. In the five knobs of 
their masks are coral, white shell, turquoise, meal, and corn pollen. 

The winter solstice ceremonial must differ considerably from the 
Zufii ceremonial. For example the rite of throwing out fire appears 
to be unknown, likewise that of taking out refuse.2, (The one clean- 
ing up time which occurs at Laguna is before the Saint’s dance, 
the dance of San José on September 19.) A mixed blood, Margaret 
Marmon Eckerman, the daughter of the woman I refer to as my 
elderly woman informant, told me that the winter and summer 
solstice dances, due she supposed December 22 and June 24, were 
determined with much uncertainty at Laguna. During the past 
year they had been danced on December 7 and on June 7 and 8. 
The people used to rely on the osach (sun) or kurena cheani to 

1See Parsons, E. C., “*The Zufii aDoshle and suuke."" American Anthropologist 
(July-—Sept., 1916). By my Zufii informant chapio was identified with atoshle. 

2? Unknown too at Acoma, according to my Zufii informant. For eight days a fire 


is kept up in the estufa, and watched by the huchaiani. None might get a light from 
it for his cigarette. 
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determine the dates. They now rely, according to one informant, 
on the shiwanna cheant. According to another informant, it is the 
war chiefs who take the observations. <A high rocky hill about four 
miles to the southeast of Laguna, known as osach gama (sun house), 
is the place they observe both for the winter solstice, kuwamishugu 
(south corner) and for the summer solstice, diamishugu (north 
corner). 

One informant told me there used to be six cheani, another, 
that there had been very many. There are at present at Laguna 
only two cheant, osach cheant and shiwanna * cheant. Thirty or forty 
years ago there was a considerable migration to Isleta led or caused 
by a hakani (fire) cheani. He took the woman of another man 
with him to Isleta and his kindred followed. The hAish (flint) 
cheani went too. What became of another cheani I heard of, the 
saiyap cheanit, I do not know. The samahiye of the saiyap cheant 
was from the sand hills of the south. It was painted like a katsena. 
Besides samahiye, cheani have iyetik, a corn cob wrapped in feathers 
(Zuni mili). The iyetik are set inarow on the altar. Osach cheani 
is referred to not only as the head of the cheani, but of the whole 
sacerdotal system. He is being overlooked, however. For example, 
at the kaisena dances they fail to send for him as they are supposed 
to. He continues to offer prayer feather-sticks (hachamuni), how- 
ever, for the winter and summer solstice, offering near the river. 
All the cheani used to offer feather-sticks. Formerly after a four- 
day retreat they made an annual summer pilgrimage to Mt. Taylor, 
the highest peak in the conspicuous mountain range twenty miles 


1 He kept a calendar by marking on a house wall. 

2 Cf. tawaki (sun house) of the Hopi (Fewkes, J. W., in American Anthropologist, 
vol. x1, (1899) p. 69). 

’ Meaning fire or lightning. Persons shocked by lightning are eligible. See 
Parsons, E. C., ‘‘Zufii Inoculative Magic,"’ Science, N.s., vol. XL1x (1916) p. 470. 
When a Laguna is struck by lightning he may not be touched until he revives of 
himself. The Lightning Fraternity Stevenson mentions at Zufii may have been 
copied from Laguna. 

4 As equivalent for the Zufii matke fanna fraternity the Laguna ex-resident gave 
Dr. Kroeber the Laguna hakani. For the Zufii shiwanakwe he gave the Laguna 
shiwana, and for the sayapa masks in the Zufii shuma'kwe, he gave the Laguna 
sayapa (saiyap). He also mentioned the Laguna hishtianni knife. (‘‘ Zufii Kin 
and Clan,” p. 145, n. 1.) 
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Nowadays the pilgrimage is made only in time of drought. There 
ison Mt. Taylor a big hole called shiwanna gacheti (lightning home). 
) To it lead four well-marked trails, one from Laguna, one from 


Taos, Santa Clara, etc., one from Acoma, one from Zuni. Cloture 


of the hole is the cause of 


offer feather-sticks. A few years ago after they had offered 


their sticks on Mt. Taylor in a period of drought, before their 


return to Laguna there wi 


Taylor the cheani also find herbs for their medicines. The cheani 


are medicine-men as well 


cheani would go out at night entirely nude to look for the heart of 
the invalid. He might dive down into the river. At any rate on 
his return home he appears exhausted and he goes into a trance. 
He has to be rubbed down by his relatives and whatever his con- 
dition they may not weep over him because it would delay his 


recovery. Any one may become a cheani, it was said, just as any 


one may become a kachale 


) The kachale were “sent” to make mirth, to lighten people’s 


burdens. They were not 


the cheani,? they took to « 


use the offal of animals as medicine.’ If you are cured by a kachale 
you sent for while he was out playing, you must join the order. 
Kachale practise jugglery (waiishgenai). 

I referred to the war chiefs taking solstice observations. They 
appear to have other sacerdotal functions.‘ They offer feather- 


! The two Zufii institutions of ashiwanni (rain priests) and ltikyawe (fraternities) 


seem undifferentiated at Laguna. 
Laguna of ceremonialism. At Sia, 
2 The kachale appear to have « 


the somewhat bitter criticism of 


sister, I recall, of osach cheani, I hada glimpse, I thought, of one of those institu- 


tional feuds apparently character 


3’ Margaret M. Eckerman on 


4 Asked for the equivalent of 
what appears to be the war chiefs ( 


My own Zufii informant said positively that neither at Laguna or Acoma was there 
anyone corresponding to the pekw 


chiefs with the apilashiwanni. 


northwest of Laguna and the highest mountain peak in New Mexico. 


sncroached in other ways too upon the cheani. In 


eat dung in the plaza. She has never seen a Laguna kachale do this. 
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drought, and so the cheani open it and 


1s a heavy downpour of rain. On Mt. 


as rain makers.! In making a cure a 


or delight-maker. 


to doctor, but against the approval of 


loctoring. Like the Zui newekwe they 


This may be due in part to the disintegration at 


too, rain-making seems to be a fraternity function. 
the kachale by my elderly woman informant, the 


istic of Pueblo Indian society. 


e saw a kachale visiting from a Rio Grande pueblo 


the Zufii ashiwanni the Laguna ex-resident named 


tsa'tauhu'tcani) Zufii Kin and Clan,”’ p. 145, n. 1.) 


in of Zufii and he more definitely identified the war 
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sticks four times each month—in each quarter of the moon.' The 
three war chiefs (tsatiohuche) are elected annually with the governor 
(tapup) and the two tenientes (hamashutseiche teniente and chai- 
tseiche (younger) teniente). The council (/sewiteme) of all the men? 
is always held on January first. The outlying Laguna settlements 
or colonies make nominations and all present vote. It is a free 
vote, it is claimed, 7. e., it is undictated.* At the installation the 
outgoing governor hands the cane to the shiwanna cheani and he 
hands it with a prayer to the incoming governor. 


New City 


1I could learn nothing of laymen offering feather-sticks; but prayers are said 
at sunrise and meal sprinkled. Meal is sprinkled too in connection with deer and 
rabbit hunting. After a deer is killed he is laid out with his head toward the home 
of his hunter. After the deer is carried home he is laid indifferently, but here beads, 
a woman's belt and bells are placed on top of him. The women then sprinkle him with 
meal. (Cf. ** The Sia,” p.120.) Dead rabbits they also sprinkle with meal. And when 
a rabbit is put on the fire two or three grains of corn are put with it. This rite is not 
observed for a deer. 

2? There appears to be no age qualification. Youths of any age may attend. 

’ There appears indeed to be no such clan control asat Acoma. The kumeyoish 
origin myth points to the existence in former days of a dominant clan, and of the 
same clan that dominates Acoma, the kuuts hanoch (Antelope clan). The fact that 
today an aged kuuts clansman is always consulted on the katsena dances and that 
kuuts clansmen would take their position at the head of the line of dancers may be 
vestiges of the ancient clan domination. 


| 
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NOTES ON THE HANDS AND 
NATIVES 


FEET OF AMERICAN 


By H. F. C. TEN KATE 


HE present article was originally intended to form part of a 
series of papers which I published, and which are further 
going to appear in L’Anthropologie under the genera! title 

of “‘Mélanges anthropologiques.”” The great difficulties and un- 
avoidable tardiness of publication of these memoirs, however, in 
consequence of the war, induces me to present the following article 
to the American Anthropologist, although in a somewhat different 
form than first intended, and as I did previously with another con- 
tribution in relation to the “‘Mélanges.’”’! Herewith the work, of 
which the first number appeared in 1913, comes at last to an end. 
The following data pertaining to hands and feet of North and 
South American Indians, Carbugres and Bush Negroes, both natives 
) of Surinam, are based upon my own observations and measure- 
ments, mostly made and taken in the field, mainly in the years 
1883, 1885-86, and 1888. With the exception of a few figures 
concerning the stature and the indices of hands and feet, all these 
data are here published for the first time. 

I am well aware of the scantiness of my material as it is given 
here, but it should be studied in connection with the other somato- 
logical data which, as I said before, have been or are to be published 
elsewhere and of which it forms the necessary supplement.? Besides 
measurements and observations on hands and feet of exotic races, 
as treated in the present paper, as far as I know, are comparatively 

1“*Dynamometric Observations on Various Peoples,’’ American Anthropologist 
(N. s.), vol. 18 (1916). 

2 See for the North American Indians in particular my ‘“‘Somatological Observa- 
tions on Indians of the Southwest,’’ Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, 

' vol. 11 (Boston, 1892), and ‘* Mélanges anthropologiques,”’ no. v1; for the natives of 
Guayana, Revue d’ Anthropologie (Paris, 1887), pp. 44 seq. and Encyclopaedie van Neder- 
landsch West-Indié (The Hague and Leiden, 1914-17), pp. 113-116, 165-166; for the 


Guayaqui Indians of Paraguay, Anales del Museo de La Plata, Seccion antropologica, 


vol. 1 (La Plata, 1897). 
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rare, and our knowledge of this subject is apparently still rather 
fragmentary. Hence my venture to publish these notes for what 
they are worth. 

The present study is chiefly based upon the outlines, on paper, 
of 44 hands and 42 feet, belonging to 54 subjects, namely 31 North 
American Indians, 18 South American Indians, and 5 Carbugres 
and Bush Negroes. Moreover I obtained the length of the fingers 
of 6 Navajo and 18 Zuiii Indians by direct measurement with the 
compas glissiére. 


All these outlines were drawn, according to the instructions of 


Fig 2 Fig 3 


Fig 4 
/ 
\ / 
fig. 7 


Fig § fig 6 


A 


Fics. 2—-7.—-Tracings of hands ; size 


French anthropologists, with a pencil specially adapted for this 
purpose (crayon approprié). On the outlines thus obtained, the 
measurements were taken.! To avoid misunderstanding, the 
following, however, should be remembered. The transversal 
diameter of the hand is the metacarpo-digital line and at the same 
time the greatest breadth of the hand. The longitudinal diameter 


1Cf. Topinard, Eléments d' Anthropologie générale, pp. 1135-1136. 
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of the foot represents the maximum length, regardless whether 
the first or the second toe is the longest. Thus this measure is 
frequently one of projection. The transversal diameter of the 
foot follows the metatarso-phalangean line, and gives at the same 
time the greatest breadth of the foot. Moreover it should be 
borne in mind that as a rule there is a slight difference between the 
measurements taken on the outlines and those taken directly on 
the living subjects. This refers in particular to the diameters of 
length of hands and feet. I think that on the whole the figures 
resulting from outline measurements are the most reliable of the 
two methods. My measurements were mostly taken with the 
compas glissiére, except when the feet were too long for this instru- 
ment. In such cases I measured the greatest length with the 
glissiére anthropométrique of Topinard, constructed by Collin. The 
figures of absolute measurements represent millimeters. Nearly all 
the anatomical and morphological details mentioned in the succeed- 
ing tables and discussed here, are inferred from the outline drawings. 
The accompanying illustrations are selected from my collection of 
outline drawings and more or less representative of the different 
hand and foot types found among the subjects under discussion. 

All these subjects are apparently normal. The great majority 
consists of adults, presumably between twenty and forty-five years 
of age. There are four or five cases presumably from sixteen to 
nineteen years among them, and only one old subject. With the 
exception of three cases of very young subjects, approximately 
from ten to fifteen years, all the others are included in the averages, 
as far as these have been calculated. 

I have divided my material into three groups, each of which 
will be discussed separately. Finally an attempt at comparison 
between these groups has been made as far as feasible with the 


scanty material at my disposal. 


NortTH AMERICAN INDIANS 

From Table 1 it will be seen that on the average the index of 
hands and feet is higher among the males than among the females; 
in other words the former have larger hands than the latter. 
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The ratio of the hand length and hand breadth to the stature 
(= 100) is practically the same in both sexes. As for the centesimal 
ratio of the feet measures to stature, there is only a difference in 
the relative breadth of the feet, which is larger among the males. 

As could be expected, as a rule in both sexes the fourth finger is 
longer than the second or forefinger, but in two cases in twenty- 
five, or 8 per cent., both these fingers are of equal length. In two 
other cases, or equally 8 per cent., the forefinger is longer than the 
fourth finger. In this connection I can mention that the twenty-four 
Navajo and Zuii Indiansof both sexes, which I measured at Fort Defi- 
ance and Pueblo de Zuifi, present the following dispositions: second 
and fourth finger of equal length in two,cases, or 8.3 per cent.; 
second finger longer than fourth in six cases, or 25 per cent. 

The average absolute length of the three middle fingers of said 


Indians is as follows: 


IT, Mi ers III, Mi eters IV,M neters 
5 male Navajo.... 89.8 101.2 04.2 
10 male Zufi ‘ 84.7 94.3 87.2 
8 female Zufii..... 79.6 88.2 83.1 


The length of these fingers of a Navajo woman is respectively 91, 
98, and 87 mm. 

Taking all the North American Indians of the different tribes 
together, we find that the average difference in length between the 
second and fourth finger is 4.6 mm. for the males and 2.3 for the 
females. The greatest individual difference, as presented by a 
Mohave, attained 13 mm. 

Even a superficial inspection of the outlines of the hands and 
feet shows that there are morphologically two principal types or 
forms among them, besides one or two forms which might be called 
intermediate or mixed forms; and of course the individual varia- 
tions. ‘Thus it is easy to distinguish a long and narrow, or slender, 
and a short and broad, or heavy type. This applies of course also 
to the South American Indians and other natives. 

The fingers belonging to the first-mentioned type are compara- 
tively thin and well formed; those of the second type thick and 
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clumsy. It seems that the thumb of the first type, in relation to 
the other fingers, is longer than the thumb of the second type, 
where it is sometimes strikingly short and heavy. 

The distribution of the various hand forms among the Indians 


of the above table is as follows: 


Har 17 Males Fema Tot Percentage 
Long 11 72 
short 2 g 
Intermediate I 20 


As regards the feet, as a rule the first toe is the longest. In one 
case, or 5.2 per cent., the first and second toe are of equal length. 
The second toe exceeds the first in three cases, or 15.7 per cent. 

The great or first toe tends outward in four cases, or 21 per 
cent., among which only once in a more or iess marked degree. In 
two cases, or 10.5 per cent., there is a deviation of the toes, specially 
marked in the third to fifth. These toes, however, while they are 
more or less spread out like a fan, point outward, contrary to what 
usually happens in such cases. 

In two cases, or 10.5 per cent., a marked concave incurvation or 
bent of the inward margin of the foot occurs. This incurvation is 
situated between the metatarso-phalangean line and the calcanean 
portion of the foot. In both cases the first toe is more or less 
tended outward. This peculiar configuration of the inward outline 
and part of the sole, is especially marked in the foot of a Yaqui and 
of a Pima Indian (figs. 10 and 12). It frequently has been observed, 
as well by myself as by others, among Malays and Indonesians, and 
occurs also to a certain degree in the so-called carrasco-foot of the 
natives of the Philippine Islands. 

Interstices between the different toes occur in nine individual 
cases, or 47.3 per cent. In three of these cases different interstices 
are found on the same foot. 

Morphologically, the differences of the feet are more marked 
than those of the hands. This greater difference lies not only in 
the variety of configuration of the inward margin of the foot and 


of the disposition of the toes, but also in the difference in breadth 
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of the metatarso-phalangean or anterior portion and that of the 
calcanean or posterior part of the foot. In the long and narrow 
type this difference is as a rule comparatively slight, while it is 


generally more marked in the short and broad type. For obvious : 


) 


Fig i2 
Fgit 


Fics. 8-13.—Tracings of feet ; size 


reasons this difference in breadth is cause that the foot index, or 
centesimal ratio between maximum length and breadth, does not 
necessarily express the type of foot. In some cases, however, a 
certain degree of correlation between the two exists. 

The principal forms of feet among the North American Indians 


are thus distributed: 


— 
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19 Feet 14 Males s Females Total Percentage 


Long 9 4 68.4 
Short 2 10.5 


Intermediate 3 I 21.0 


SoutH AMERICAN INDIANS 


The main conclusions we can draw from Table 1 are the fol- 
lowing. 

The hand and foot index of the males is considerably higher 
than that of the females; in other words the former have larger 
hands and feet than the latter. 

The length and breadth of the hand and the length of the foot 
in relation to the stature (= 100) is nearly the same in both sexes, 
while the breadth of the foot of the males exceeds that of the 
females. With the exception of one case in fourteen, 7.1 per cent., 
the fourth finger in both sexes is always longer than the second. 

The average difference in length of the second and fourth finger 
is 4.2 mm. among the males and 3.5 among the females. 

What I have said before with reference to the relative shortness of 

: the thumb applies more particularly to the South American Indians. 
At least those of the broad hand type have a very short thumb. 


As for the different forms of hand, their distribution is as follows: 


14 hands 8 Males 6 Females Total Percentage 
Long 2 4 42.8 
Short 2 2 28.5 
Intermediate 4 28.5 


In the majority of cases the first toe is the longest. In two cases, 
11.1 per cent., the first and second toe are of the same length. In 
four cases, or 22.2 per cent., the second toe is the longest. 

The great toe tends outward in eleven cases, or 61.1 per cent., 
six of which, though strongly marked, never reach the degree which 
is found in the carrasco-foot and among the Negritos. Neither is 
the fan-like spreading or tending sideward of the other toes so 
striking, although it occurs in two cases, I1.1 per cent. 

The concave incurvation, mentioned among my North American 
subjects, occurs three times, or 17.2 per cent., among the South 


American Indians (cf. fig. 14). 
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The interstices between the different toes are generally much 
more marked and wider than among the North American Indians. 
The trapeziform interstice observed by Maurel ! among the Galibis, 
vhich also is much less frequent and less developed among the 
Indians of North America, occurs in several cases. Figure 15 (the 
foot of a male Arawak of Epira on the Corentyn river) shows this 
curious disposition in a marked degree. Interstices generally are 
found in fifteen cases, or 83.3 per cent., among the Indians of the 
above table. 

The following figures show the distribution of the different forms 


of feet: 


18 Feet 11 Males 7 Females Total Percentage 
Long — 2 11.1 
Short ond 7 2 50.0 
Interinediate 4 3 38.8 


The greater prevalence, by 39.5 per cent., of the short and 
broad foot type among the South American Indians is only partly 
confirmed by the average foot index. What I have said before 
also applies to these Indians, and in a more marked degree. Their 
most frequent or typical foot has a very large metatarso-phalangean 
diameter in comparison with the breadth of the caicanean portion, 
situated behind the bi-malleolar line. Roughly speaking, seen in 
outline from above, this type of foot has more or less the form of a 
blunt wedge, the point of which is represented by the heel. Figures 
15 and 16, representing the feet of an Arawak and a Warrau, are 
fair specimens of this type, with which the foot of a Yaqui Indian 


(fig. 11) can be compared. 


CARBUGRES AND BusH NEGROES 
The Indian Carbugres or Carbugre Indians of Surinam are a 
crossbreed between Indians and Negroes. Their physical charac- 
teristics generally resemble more those of the full-blood Indians 
than those of the Negroes. My three subjects are of Carib-Negro 
extraction. 


1 Cf. Revue d’ Anthropologie (1887), p. 53. 
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The general aspect of the Bush Negroes is truly Nigritic-African 
notwithstanding they have inhabited Surinam for generations. 

No. 1 of the Table 111 belongs to the Beku-Musinga tribe; No. 
2 to that of the Yucas. 

in view of the very small number of subjects, my comment on 
Table m1 can be brief. 


If we may judge from these three cases of Carbugres, their 


Fics. 14-21.—Tracings of feet ; size +’;. 


hands are on the average comparatively large according to the 
index, and both long and large in their centesimal relation to the 
stature. 


The index of the foot is on the whole a trifle higher than that of 
the male Guayana Indians. Their relative breadth is the same as 
in my series of full-blood Indians. 
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In one case the second toe is the longest. An interstice between 
the first and second toe occurs in two cases; the concave incurvation 
of the foot in two cases. 

An outstanding first toe, together with a more or less fan-like 
spreading of the third and fifth toes, occurs once. Two hands and 
one foot belong to the broad type; one hand and two feet pertain 
to the elongated form. As for the Bush Negro females, it will 
suffice to say that their hands, but specially their feet, and these 
latter in a marked degree, are long and narrow. This is not only 
evidenced by the index and the centesimal ratio to stature, but 
morphologically also by their long and narrow type. In other 
words, both show characteristics which are found in certain groups 


of African Negroes. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRINCIPAL GENERAL RESULTS 

Scanty as the preceding data are, I think we are nevertheless 
justified in drawing certain conclusions which, of course, have only 
a relative value, and should not necessarily lead to generalizations. 
I shall refrain from comparisons with other races, as far as this would 
be possible with the material brought together in the well-known 
handbooks of Topinard and Rudolf Martin and with the observa- 
tions of a few field anthropologists in the Indian Archipelago, 
further Oceania and elsewhere. 

Although there is an enormous difference in the absolute mea- 
surements or dimensions of the North and South American Indians 
of both sexes, the relative measurements present on the whole 
only very slight differences. 

The greatest differences, although not considerable, lie in the 
hand and foot indices of the male and female North and South 
American Indians. In other words, the hands and feet of the 
latter are mostly larger, both according to the indices as well as in 
relation to stature (= 100). This fact is fully confirmed by the 
relative prevalence of short, broad hands and feet among them; 
the North American Indians having proportionately longer and 
slenderer hands and feet. 


The metatarso-phalangeal or anterior portion in relation to the 


| 
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calcaneal or posterior part is very broad and comparatively much 
larger among the South American Indians. These hand and foot 
types are doubtless in correlation with the height of body or stature, 
the North American Indians being on the whole much taller than 
the South American Indians. As for the other differences, metrical 
and morphological, of the two groups, there is generally more 
difference in the mutual length of the fingers, more particularly of 
the second and fourth, among the North American Indians. 

The second toe exceeds the first more frequently in length among 
the South American Indians. 

The outward deviation of the first toe, the more or less fan-like 
disposition of the other toes, and the interstices between them are 
also more frequent among the South American Indians, as well as 
the concave incurvation of the foot. 

The hands and feet of the Indian Carbugres resemble in most 
respects those of the full-blood Indians. 

The difference in the disposition of the toes, including the 
interstices, can perhaps, at least partly, be explained by two 
main factors, footgear and mode of life. The Indians of the 
Southwest and of Northern Mexico do not always go bare- 
footed, but they frequently wear sandals or, like the Cheme- 
huevi and Paiute, also moccasins. The ground they tread is 
mostly composed of sandy plains or barren rocks. Besides the 
narrow dugout canoes of tropical South America are unknown to 
them. Except on Colorado river canoes are never used, and even 
there they are not very common. 

The natives of tropical South America on the contrary have no 
footgear whatever. The forest trails are very narrow; oftener still 
there are no trails at all, and when the Indians go through the 
dense forest, they move slowly, with difficulty. But, what is more 
important, they pass a part of their existence in canoes. The mode 
of living and the surroundings of the South American natives, at 
least in the tropical regions, are in many respects very similar to 
those of the primitive natives, brown or black, of the Malay Penin- 
sula, the Indian Archipelago, the Philippines, and further Oceania, 


where the same characteristics of the feet frequently occur. 
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As to the general muscular development of the hands in both 
sexes, it would seem that on the whole, and in relation to the 
stature, it is about equal among the North and South American 
Indians, notwithstanding the difference in pressure as revealed by 
the dynamometer.! Both groups and both sexes have hands 
developed by and used to constant exercise, either by handling 
various weapons and paddles, or by tilling the soil. 

The muscular development of the feet, in correlation with that 
of the legs, however, generally seems to be in favor of the North 
American Indians, males and females. This discrepancy is prob- 
ably partly due to the fact that, as I said before, many South 
American Indians pass a part of their life in canoes, which prevents 
the full development of the lower limbs. Furthermore foot races, 
ball and other games, in which these limbs are exercised, so common 
among the tribes of the Southwest, are unusual or unknown among 
the forest Indians of South America.” 

ASHIYA, JAPAN 

1 Cf. Dynamometric Observations,”’ loc. cit. 


? The above remarks on muscular development are not only based on the present 


material but also on numerous observations made in the field. 
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METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


The American Indian: An Introduction to the Anthropology of the New 
World. CLARK WIssLER. Douglas C. McMurtrie, New York, 1917. 
Except for Brinton’s American Race, this book is the first attempt to 

treat of the anthropology of North and South America together in a 
manner more than a compilatory one. The comparison with Brinton’s 
book is in one sense unfair to Dr. Wissler. Not only have the available 
data increased greatly in the past twenty-five years, but Dr. Wissler has 
made a definite attempt to utilize all of them where Brinton only sketched 
or selected along the bent of his personal interests. The true resemblance 
to the earlier author’s work lies in the fact that both have consistently 
viewed the two continents of the New World as a single unit and suc- 
ceeded in keeping themselves free from the all too prevalent tendency to 
think of the peoples and cultures of Mexico and Peru as if they were one 
subject of study, and those of the less civilized regions as another. 

How far Dr. Wissler’s ambitious attempt will meet a need which the 
public feels, or imagines that it feels, will not be considered here; although 
the satisfaction of this need may well prove to be the greatest achieve- 
ment of his work. The book is in any event of extreme importance in 
the history of anthropology; and will be discussed in that light. 

Two prefatory statements by the author characterize the scope. 
First, his review of the native cultures and peoples of the New World is 
intended to serve as an introduction to the methods and viewpoint of 
anthropology generally. Second, his ideal has been to treat fundamental 
problems rather than to present a digest of all possible phases of native 
life. 

Great skill is shown by his beginning with a consideration of food, 
and thereby sketching the areas of culture, as related to their environ- 
ments, without any formal definitions. This plan allows of the orderly 
review of data through the twelve following chapters, the several types 
or provinces of culture emerging more and more clearly while the treat- 
ment remains free. In the same way the preponderating influence of the 
civilizations of the middle parts of America is more and more illumined 
and reinforced without the need of any direct demonstration. A whole 
series of maps drives this point home again and again, besides making 
203 
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possible the assemblage of enormous masses of data. In this way are 
treated agriculture, tobacco, animal transportation, basketry, weaving, 
dress, footwear, pottery, decorative designs, sculpture, and clan organi- 
zation. In practically every case the distribution on the map, even if 
unaccompanied by text, would suffice to give some considerable glimpses 
into history. 

Nearly eight chapters are devoted to the material aspects of culture, 
a little more than one to art and knowledge, two to society, and two to 
forms of religion. This may seem a somewhat disproportionate division, 
but is on the whole a fortunate one. The author’s personal experience 
has been most largely in the tangible phases of culture, a subject which he 
has for a number of years handled with distinction and made in certain 
ways peculiarly his own. His concrete mode of treatment, which is one 
of the particular merits of the book, is also more successfully applicable 
at least in the present state of knowledge—to material than to social and 
religious culture. It is exceedingly doubtful, for instance, whether a 
map of ceremonial systems could have been constructed which would 
show as much as any of the maps mentioned. Finally, the author has 
as his clear aim historical reconstruction, and this end is of course better 
served by consideration of the basic and fundamental elements that lie 
close to the origins of culture than by examination of its more or less 
evanescent non-material efflorescences. 

A new part of the book begins with chapter X1v, in which the culture 
areas that have so far been only indirectly recognized are formally 
defined and their cultural content enumerated. Here we have a series 
of compact masses of cultural elements, listed in passages that are 
scarcely readable but are of reference value. The following chapter 
presents the archaeological data in parallel manner; and a third takes up 
the subject of the chronology of cultures. This is a rather brief section 
confined to some reviews of data and previous endeavors, and to rather 
inconclusive hints. Dr. Wissler’s method makes too predominant a use 
of geographical factors to allow him to press very far the few available 
indications of a directly temporal character; and his procedure in this 
matter is undoubtedly wise, because consistent with his method. 

Two farther chapters are devoted to language and somatology. 
The treatment accorded language is slight. Not only philological 
problems as such are avoided, but also problems whose bearings would 
be distinctly ethnological although their method must remain a linguistic 
one: for instance, the question of the causes and rate of speech differen- 
tiation, of ultimate or at least continental origins, of unity or diversity of 
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inner type irrespective of origin. There can be no doubt that when even 
partial answers to these problems are rendered, they will yield enormous 
insights into the history of American culture. At the same time, the 
first attack on these points should come from linguistic students, just as 
5 their final disposal must be by linguists dealing with linguistic evidence. 
Dr. Wissler can therefore scarcely be criticized for evincing in these 
matters a caution that amounts to avoidance and that stands out in 
contrast with his spirited initiative in attacking other problems. The 
close ultimate relation which exists between linguistics and ethnology, 
with the latter as the chief gainer from the efforts of the former, is illus- 
trated by the extent and depth of influence which the Powell classification 
of linguistic stocks has from the day of its promulgation exercised on 
every aspect of American ethnology. This family relationship of lan- 
guages—which has recently again been brought to anthropological 
attention through an attempt to reconsider the evidence—is the only 
linguistic problem seriously touched on by Dr. Wissler. His attitude on 
the question of a further reduction of stocks may be described as sym- 
pathetic in spirit and guarded in fact. 
The chapter on somatology reveals a similar attitude but is much 
stronger and fuller. There is no attempt to consider the causes of dif- 


ferentiation of physical types, but the types themselves, their groupings 


and their origins, are definitely inquired into. It is true that the pro- 
posed regional groupings cannot be accepted as fully established, and 
that the discussion of origins is also tentative. It must be borne in mind 
however that constructive syntheses of data in the physical anthropology 
of America have heretofore been rather conspicuously wanting. Con- 
sidering this deficiency, and the briefness of treatment necessarily im- 
posed on Dr. Wissler, the conclusions appeal as concrete, soundly arrived 
at, and definitely pointing out the way to further possibilities. They are 
clearly a step ahead. 

Nevertheless, neither the sections on language nor on physical types 
can begin to compare in volume or detail of data or fineness of treatment 
with those devoted to culture; which fact is mentioned as a reminder of 
how far American linguistics and somatology have lagged behind Ameri- 
can ethnology in achievement. 

In chapter x1x, the author reaches the kernel of his work: the corre- 
lations. He shows that his ethnological and archaeological classifications 
coincide to a remarkable degree, the only notable discrepancies being 
attributable to the disturbances of culture following the introduction of 


the maize complex, that is, agriculture. When this doubled cultural 
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classification is matched against the linguistic and somatological ones, 


the correlation is much weaker. Most modern anthropologists would 


have been so convinced of an absence of correlation that they would not 
have considered the matter at all, or would have contented themselves 
with pointing out a few striking instances of its failure. But Dr. Wissler 


is not afraid of fundamentals, nor does he hesitate to reexamine issues 
which tradition considers disposed of. His findings are best stated in 
his own words (p. 334): 


We can, therefore, safely summarize our discussion by stating that each 
distinct culture area tends to have distinctive characters in language and soma- 
tology. However, the reversal of this formula does not hold, for people speaking 
languages of the same stock do not show a tendency to common culture characters 
unless they occupy a single geographical area. An analogous negation holds for 
somatology. It seems, then, that culture is one of the primary factors in this 
association, and that, due to causes we have not yet perceived, both languages 
and somatologies are differentiated after culture’s own pattern. 

On the question of the influence of migration he sums up (p. 336): 


We are thus brought to the conclusion that the phenomena of our subject 
manifest a strong tendency to expand to the limits of the geographical area in 
which they arise, and no farther. Language and blood seem to spill over the 
edges far more readily than culture, from which we must infer that their dispersion 
is a by-product of migration, but that these migratory groups seem unable to resist 
complete cultural assimilation. 

His treatment of the environmental factor is typical of a tempera- 
mental quality that pervades the entire book and which can perhaps best 
be characterized as one of liberality. Dr. Wissler’s practical handling 
of environment would satisfy the requirements of the most ultra-modern 
methodology of cultural history. He does not once step even indirectly 
into the many tempting pitfalls of endeavoring to derive cultural content 
out of environment. On the other hand environment is never excluded 
from his consideration, in fact is kept in constant relation. There are 
few books, even among those of the most recent ) vars, that so consistently 
attempt to show how culture makes use of its environment and how this 
utilization reacts on the culture itself. It is true that the outcome must 
be described as a recognition of tendencies rather than a formulation of 
principles; but these tendencies would probably be universally sub- 
scribed to. Again it is best to quote the conclusion (p. 340-1): 

It appears a fair assumption that so long as the main sustaining habit-com- 
plexes of life remain the same in an area, there will be little change in material 
culture. This may be in part an explanation for the lack of close correspondence 
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between the historic cultures and archeology in the several parts of the great 
maize areas in contrast to identity elsewhere. The bison, salmon, wild acorn, 
and guanaco must have been in their respective habitats for a long, long time, and 
a culture once developed around them could be displaced only by a radical change, 
such as the introduction of agriculture or pastoral arts. Now the regions where 
maize was found in use at the opening of the historic period are just those in which 
archeology shows the most disparity. It seems then, that the environment as a 
static factor conserves the types of culture and because of this weighting of one 
of our three great groups of characters, breaks their unity, so that the same lan- 
guage and likewise the same blood may be found in association with different 


cultures according to the laws of historic accident. 


There follows a chapter on the methods or mechanics of culture 
origin. This is really a theoretical discussion, with the American data 
used in illustration, and reapplications of the conclusions to the American 
field. Such findings are (p. 346): 

The diffusion of material complexes has been by wholes. It was not merely a 
plant, a food, or an idea that was borrowed, but a complete method, with all of its 
associates. When however we turn to ceremonial practices and art, the case is 
less simple, for there seems to be a conflict between tribal patterns and the new 
trait. 

It is no doubt this feeling that has contributed to induce Dr. Wissler 
to throw his main efforts on those simple cultural phases that yielded 
most generously under his treatment. 

Again (p. 352): 

We are left with a presumption that there are no direct functional relations 


between the several trait-complexes constituting a culture. 


As regards the historical versus the biological conception of culture, 
the author makes it clear that he is not in the least tainted by any con- 
fusion. When however the statement follows (p. 353) that 


anthropology is something more than the study of culture, it is essentially a 
coérdinating and synthesizing science 

we are in a position to realize the combination of sound method in detail 
with wide openmindedness—to some it may seem almost indecisive— 
which, with an unusual facility of assimilation of large masses of data, 
constitutes perhaps the most definite quality of the book. 

The twenty-first and final chapter, on New World origins, concludes 
with a summary—sketched in outline in two scant pages—of the history 
of man and his culturein America. The author calls this a “‘ hypothetical 
statement,” but it may be presumed that his professional colleagues on 
16 
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the whole will be more convinced of the essential soundness of his ‘‘ theory”’ 
than of its practical utility. As a reconstruction it lacks the specific 
detail that makes a reconstruction impressive. 

The Appendix of Linguistic Stocks, by Miss Bella Weitzner, is more 
than the name purports, being in fact a much needed table of American 
tribes. The bibliography is not a general one of the subject, but a list 
of references used. 

It remains to comment on a few of the qualities of individuality 
displayed throughout the book. It is clear that finesses are deliberately 
eliminated. Separate facts are always suppressed, no matter how 
significant they may be aesthetically or emotionally, unless they definitely 
coordinate with considerable groups of other facts. Herein lies a possible 
danger to the appeal of the work to the wider public. It is not that the 
book is technical. Considering its range, it is marvelously free from 
technical terms and professional considerations. But it is a distinctly 
scientific book, without literary endeavor or flavor, or even serious incli- 
nation in that direction. And it may be questioned how large a hold on 
public interest any work may normally obtain which is not first of all 
a book and only incidentally a piece of science. The American Indian 
is distinctly a successful endeavor to be a piece of science. 

Then, the book is much less the work of a craftsman who loves his 
material and his tools, than of a conceiver of undertakings, ready to extract 
value only where most profitable, and to scrap them instantly if yield 
can be increased. Dr. Wissler has looked almost wholly for mass results; 
and he has got them in a degree that makes all previous efforts in the 
same direction seem feebly puny. In the power of practical organization 
displayed, the book is characteristically American. 

The author evinces remarkable balance of judgment. Always 
cautious, he is never timid; ever enterprising, he does not once become 
reckless. He looks into everything and faces any aspect impartially; 
if his conclusion comes out tentative, he is willing to have it so. He 
steers a mean course, equally clear from the Scylla of mere depiction and 
the Charybdis of theory spinning. The evolutionist, migrationist, and 
other snares that so regularly enmesh those with a weakness for deduction, 
never touch him. It is a pleasure to feel his apparently instinctive aver- 
sion from anything but inductive inference. He may be in error in many 
of his conclusions. He would no doubt be willing to be proved wrong in 
every conclusion, if thereby his science moved forward. He has moved 
it. The book traverses a long route; and there is scarcely a point touched 
but something is established which before was vague or obscure or post- 
poned or unorganized. 


; 
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Finally, the undertaking has one great import. The method of 
grouping culture elements and cultures by areas—or ‘“‘centers’’ as Dr. 
Wissler likes to call them—and of tracing distributions, is not new. At 
least half of the anthropologists of this country have been reared in an 
atmosphere over which the concept of the culture area hovered insistently. 
But familiar as the concept was, it was somehow never applied consis- 
tently, as part of a larger scheme; and hence the virtues and inherent 
efficiency of the concept as a tool have never before been so clearly mani- 
fest, or been so productive of broad results, of actual historical recon- 
structions of subjects on which directly historical data are almost lacking. 
In England, the culture area concept has been almost wholly ignored, 
except now and then as a matter of form; and on the Continent, in spite 
of some half-systematic beginnings, it has tended to be neglected rather 
than utilized. If however the method which employs the culture area 
and the culture center is practicable for the attainment of large scale 
historical ends at all, there is no reason why it should be limited to 
America. It should be applicable with equal success to the African, 
Oceanic, and even Asiatic and early European fields. Here lies a promise 

and a significant challenge. If this method proves useless against 
Old World phenomena, its value in the field of the New World and with 
it the value of this book at once become questionable. But if the syste- 
matic prosecution of this method, as best exemplified to date by Dr. 
Wissler’s work, is genuinely productive, the entire science of anthropol- 
ogy, or at any rate its cultural portion, bids fair to be put on a new basis. 

A. L. KROEBER 
AMERICA 
Ancient Civilizations of Mexico and Central America, HERBERT J. 

SPINDEN. (American Museum of Natural History, Handbook 

Series, no. 3, 238 pp.) New York, I9I7. 

This work from the hand of a leading authority should fill a long-felt 
want in the literature of Middle American archaeology: namely that for 
a popular, concise, and general presentation of the subject. 

The purely technical treatise, even where the material is as rich and 
varied as here, possesses little interest for the general reader. He is 
soon lost in a maze of hypotheses, speculations, comparisons and exposi- 
tions, wherein the very language used is not his own. The terminology 
is strange; the subject-matter, unfamiliar; and he wearies of the effort 
before his interest is aroused. 

The present volume is especially designed to meet his particular 


needs. It is essentially a book for the general reader; and as such is 
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another step forward in the great educational program, which the 
American Museum has added to its many other activities, namely the 
bringing home of science, its aims and accomplishments, to the people. 

First of all then, Doctor Spinden’s book is designed for the general 
public. The intricate subject with which he deals has been stripped 
of all needless technicalities and the story told in the language of the 
layman for lay comprehension. The treatment is concise. The descrip- 
tions are brief and to the point. A vast range of subjects has been 
skillfully condensed, boiled down as it were, and the essential residua 
have been arranged in a clear and logical sequence. 

Finally a general presentation of the many and intricate problems 
involved has been achieved for the first time. There is an admirable 
selection of material throughout. Details are everywhere subordinated 
to general features; and major rather than minor cultural tendencies 
and developments have been emphasized. 

In arranging the subject-matter Doctor Spinden has followed the 
chronological method. The book opens with a brief introduction 
“designed to put before the reader such facts as may be necessary for a 
ready understanding of discussions and explanations that will follow.” 

The first chapter deals with the Archaic Period, the earliest cultural 
horizon of which we have definite knowledge in the New World. It is, 


of course, necessary to postulate a still earlier epoch, called by Doctor 


Spinden the Pre-Archaic Horizon, during which the New World was 
peopled from the Old. This is generally assumed to have taken place 
in Neolithic times from Asia by peoples who enjoyed only the simplest 
arts; stone-chipping, basketry, and fire-making. The non-perishable 
artifacts of such peoples, however, would appear to have been almost 
too crude and casual to permit their identification as such; and Doctor 
Spinden rightly leaves this moot and general question to one side, and 
passes to the second or Archaic Horizon for his opening chapter. 
Tt is here, moreover, where his greatest contributions have been 
made. He was possibly the first, and certainly the most successful in 
describing this great cultural epoch; in establishing the characteristics 
of its art; and in defining its extension; and from a scientific point of 
view this chapter is probably the most valuable in the book. \ 
It was with the invention of agriculture, probably somewhere on the 
highlands of Mexico, that the Archaic culture had its origin, Doctor 
Spinden believes; and it was with the extension of agriculture that it 
had its first tremendous dissemination, roughly from the Canadian line 
to Peru on the west coast of South America and to the mouth of the 


Amazon on the east coast. 
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In this chapter he lays a logical cultural foundation for the later 
florescence of our two leading native civilizations: the Maya and the 
Inca,! which took place more or less synchronously about the beginning 
of the Christian Era or slightly earlier, the former on the Atlantic coast 
plains of southern Mexico and northern Central America, and the latter 
on the highlands of Peru and Ecuador. 

The second chapter of the book deals with the Maya, who, judged 
by and large, would appear to have been the more considerable of the 
two. Doctor Spinden adds little new material here to his already 
important contributions in this field, the present review of the subject 
being little more than a restatement of old facts. 

He takes issue (p. 127) with the writer, over the latter’s thesis that 
the Maya stelae were erected primarily to mark the passage of time: 
‘“‘Some writers have assumed that the stelae and other inscribed monu- 
ments were primarily time markers set up at the end of hotun (or five- 
year) periods. This seems an unnecessarily narrow view.”’ 

As so stated, this view is obviously too narrow to fit the observed 
facts, since the earliest monument known, Stela 9 at Uaxactun, as well 
as the four next earliest in the same region, Stelae 3, 10, and 17 at Tikal 
and Stela 3 at Uaxactun do not record hotun endings, 7. ¢., 8.14.10.13.15, 
9.2.13.0.0, 9.3.6.2.0, 9.6.10.8.15, and 9.3.13.0.0 respectively. 

The earliest hotun marker yet found is the recently discovered Stela 
24 at Copan recording the very early date 9.2.10.0.0. It would seem 
from the limited evidence available therefore that the custom of erecting 
stelae on the hotun endings may have originated in the south, rather than 
in the north where it does not appear, so far as the writer is aware, 
until 125 years later, 7. e., 9.8.15.0.0." 

A more exact statement of the writer’s position would therefore be 
the following: Primarily the Maya monuments were erected to mark 
the passage of time. At first they were probably erected at any time 
during the hotun, as for example the five stelae noted above; but as 
early as the second or third katun of Cycle 9 the custom of set- 
ting them up on the hotun endings was already practised in the south, 
though it may not have extended to the northern cities until a later 
date. 

The summary of Mayan History given on pp. 130-135 differs but 


little from that proposed by the writer in a paper read before the Nine- 


1 With the Inca is here included that complex of earlier cultures, from whom the 
former inherited the larger elements of their civilization. 


2 Stela 25 at Piedras Negras records this latter hotun ending. 
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teenth International Congress of Americanists.. The creation of a 
Protohistoric Period prior to 9.0.0.0.0 appears superfluous, and is un- 
necessary, since the Early Period can be extended so as to cover the same 
time equally well. The creation of such a period is, in fact, away from, 
rather than toward that simplicity in classification, which Doctor Spinden 
usually achieves, and it were well eliminated. 

The writer adds a Colonization Period for the New Empire, roughly 
contemporaneous with the Great Period of the Old Empire, during which 
Yucatan was discovered and occupied. The four closing periods of 
Doctor Spinden’s summary correspond closely with the four closing 
periods of the writer's. 

The third chapter deals with the Lesser Civilizations: the Zapotec an, 
Totonacan, Toltecan, Chorotegan and others, both north and south, 
which borrowed the more striking elements of their civilizations from 
the Maya, and which did not rise to prominence until after the fall of 
the Old Empire about 600 A.D. 

These later cultures have been much less closely studied than the 
Maya, and are correspondingly less known. In this chapter Doctor 
Spinden attempts little more than a review of their more obvious features, 
opening up at the same time, however, many new and promising lines 
for future investigation. 

As the matter now rests, much more is known of Middle America, 
particularly the region occupied by the Maya, during the first six cen- 
turies of the Christian Era than the succeeding six, when the lesser 
civilizations had their sway; and light here, to borrow an analogy from 
Egyptology, will tend to illumine “The Hyksos Period” of ancient 
American history. 

The closing chapter treats of the Aztecs, the dominant people of 
Middle America at the time of the Spanish Conquest. Here again 
there is very little new material, but rather a careful selection from the 
large body of existing knowledge. 

The Aztecs have probably been more written about than any other 
people of ancient America. The material here from both the native 
and Spanish sources is voluminous and varied, and care in selection as 
well as skill in condensation was again necessary in order to give a 
general picture in a limited space. 

If there be one adverse criticism that might be leveled against the work 

1“*The Rise and Fall of the Maya Civilization in the Light of the Monuments 
and the Native Chronicles,’’ Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of 


Americanists, Washington, December, 1915, p. 140. 
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as a whole, it is the inadequacy of itsconclusion. At the risk of enlarging 
the handbook by a few additional pages, it seems to the writer, this 
section could have been advantageously expanded to include a more 
detailed discussion of the sequence and interrelationships of the four 
culture horizons so clearly established, and some passing reference at 
least, made to the great civilizations of South America, the Inca, Chimu, 
and Proto Chimu, etc., and the points of their probable historical 
correlation. 

The purely mechanical part of the volume leaves little to be desired. 
The size is convenient as becomes a handbook; the type and printing 
are clear; and the illustrations, 45 plates and 81 figures, are happily chosen 
and excellently reproduced. In short this latest number of the series 
is a convenient and valuable contribution to the literature of the subject, 
and will, as the writer has already ventured to predict, fill a long-felt 
want for a short general work on Middle American archaeology. 


SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY 


An Anthropological Study of the Origin of Eskimo Culture. H. P. 
STEENSBY. (Reprint from Meddelelser om Grgnland, vol. Lu, 
pp. 228, 1 plate, 1 map.) Kgbenhavn, 1916. 

This paper is an elaboration of the author’s point of view first defi- 
nitely formalized in 1905 under the title ‘‘Om Eskimokulturens Oprin- 
delse.”’ It is not, however, a mere English translation of the former, 
but a deeper, more exhaustive, study. It is not my purpose to review 
the entire discussion, but to call attention to the main conclusions. As 
the title suggests, Steensby proposes to find out where and how the his- 
toric Eskimo culture came into existence. His discussion opens with an 
excellent summary of the views of others, a contribution that will be 
welcomed by university students. In particular, the presentation of 
Rink’s views and method will be of the greatest service. 

The current theories of Eskimo origins present but two alternatives 
as to place, Bering sea and Hudson bay. Among the supporters of the 
former are Crantz, Rink, and Thalbitzer; for the latter, Murdoch, Brinton, 
and Boas. Steensby, the author of the paper before us, takes his stand 
with the latter. All of the aforementioned, without exception, recog- 
nized that the most typical Eskimo culture centered around Hudson bay, 
they differ only in their interpretations of thisfact. Toone, the center ofa 
culture is its place of origin; to the other, it is merely the place where it 
had the best chance to survive. The purpose of our author is to show 


that the evidence for a central origin is too strong to be ignored and further 
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that this culture grew up here as an intrusive unit intermediate to the 
Mackenzie area, on the one hand, and the Plains area, on the other. 

Even Rink made a strong case for an inland origin, though he chose the 

Yukon delta as the place where contact with the Arctic sea set up the 

reactions that produced Eskimo culture. It is almost certain, that had 5 
he at hand the data now available, he also would have selected a central 
area as the place of origin, at least such would be the natural outcome of 
his argument. 

Steensby seeks his main proof in correlations between geographical 
conditions and Eskimo traits. He takes as his point of departure the 
two somewhat antithetic cycles of Eskimolife: the winter upon the smooth 
sea ice and the summer inland hunting for caribou and other game. 
This distinction was clearly made by Boas who until recently had the 
whole central field to himself, as Steensby states. He then discusses the 
geographical conditions of the whole Arctic coast, deciding that the 
region about Coronation gulf, or the Arctic archipelago, is the only one 
where the ice conditions, the aquatic mammals, and the caribou herds 
are adequate. While it is clear that this is the region in which one sees 
Eskimo life at its best, when regarded as an adjustment to Arctic con- 
ditions, one may be pardoned for being skeptical, since the argument 
brings us back to the starting point: namely, that here is where the culture 
is most typical. All this may be true and still not necessitate its being 
the place where the first experiments in Eskimo culture were made. 
Steensby, however, considers other data. If, for example, we have 
evidence for an expansion of the Eskimo from this center, then there will 
be no hesitancy on our part. The relatively recent expansion of Eskimo 
into Greenland is not open to debate, but that would also be in keeping 
with an Alaskan origin. On the west, he is only able to cite the opinions 
of Boas and Jochelson that in Alaska, Eskimo culture is an intrusive 
wedge between Siberia and America. He follows this up, however, by 
an attempt to show that marginal variations in Eskimo houses, kayaks, 
etc., are either adaptations of central traits or intrusions from Asia. 
From the reader’s point of view, these are not alaways successful, for 
though our author is a master of geographical subjects, he does not seem 
exactly at home in the details of material culture, particularly when 
dealing with the work of master hands. Yet, on the whole, the case is a 
good one for an expansion of Eskimo culture from the Arctic archipelago. 
To our mind, this is the kind of data that will decide the question at 
issue, rather than mere circumstantial geographical evidence. 

We come now to the most original contribution of Steensby, the 
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theory that a barren ground tribe moved to the adjacent coast and solved 
the problem of existence on the winter ice. He discusses at length the 
traits of the Mackenzie area and then of the Plains to show that Eskimo 
summer culture is essentially the same. This is, to our mind, the weakest 
part of the paper because the author does not show a strong grasp of the 
facts of Indian life and his citations indicate that he is not familiar with 
the recent work of American students. The parallel he points out is 
plain, but to explain it will need a keen analysis of several culture areas. 


Upon this parallel, as he sees it, the author concludes that: 


The Palzeskimo culture was an original North Indian form of culture, the 
winter side of which had become espcially and strongly developed by adaptation 


to the winter ice of the Arctic Ocean (p. 186). 


As the case is left, however, we fail to see why it is not equally probable 
that the Eskimo took over these Indian traits at some early period of 
contact. It is one thing to prove that Eskimo culture was once inland, 
but quite another to derive it from a specific contemporaneous inland 
culture. The chronological factor enters here. When Thalbitzer 
argues for a western origin, he has in mind the antecedents of Central 
Eskimo culture and would no doubt grant that its present typical form 
took shape in the Arctic archipelago. This does not seem to have been 
clear to Steensby. Even the indications of recent Eskimo expansions 
to the west may be merely a “ back-kick”’ into the region of their origin. 
On the other hand, Steensby is to be praised for his clear vision of the 
interrelations of culture, language, and blood, for he states more than 
once that he deals only with movements of culture and that Eskimo blood 
and language may have originated elsewhere and gone otherwise. 

Finally, these remarks should be taken as a very inadequate notice 
of a most suggestive and stimulating paper. Every student of general 


cultural problems should read it. 
CLARK WISSLER 


Implements and Artefacts of the North-east Greenlanders. Finds from 
Graves and Settlements. THomMAs THOMSEN. Danmark-Ekspedi- 
tionen til Grgnlands Nord@stkyst, 1906-1908. Bind Iv, Nr. 5 
(Reprint from Meddelelser om Grgnland, vol. xLiv). Pp. 360-496, 
pls. viI-xxvi. Kgbenhavn, 1917. 

This publication is a concise but exhaustive review of the archaeo- 
logical collections from Northeast Greenland, based chiefly upon the 
work of the Danmark Expedition of 1906-1908, but considers all the 


known objects from this region. The most northerly group of Eastern 
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Eskimo known to history is at Ammassalik, East Greenland, so well 
described by Thalbitzer and reviewed in this Journal (vol. 18, no. 1, 
Jan.—Mar. 1916, p. 115). Yet, north of this, in what is known as 
Northeast Greenland, traces of a former Eskimo population have been 
met with as far up as Peary Land. On the west side, traces of people 
have been noted by Peary and others to 82° North Latitude. These 
points of farthest north fall on opposite sides of the isthmus to Peary 
Land, hence it is natural to assume that the trail is continuous. The 
facts are, then, that the Eskimo have skirted the entire coast of Green- 
land. 

From the very first, it was evident that the objects brought back 
from Northeast Greenland were nearer Central Eskimo culture than that 
of South Greenland. Boas was perhaps the first to suggest that the 
extinct Northeast Greenlanders came around the north of Greenland. 
Thalbitzer and other Danish writers have taken the same view. 

With this in mind the author of this paper has made an intense 
comparative study of the collections from Northeast Greenland. His 
findings support the above theory at every point. They even go further 
and indicate that the route of migration was a direct one from the Arctic 
archipelago. This suggests that the Smith Sound, or Polar Eskimo, 
are a straggling remnant of those engaged in this movement. 

The body of the paper is taken up with good technical accounts of 
the various artifacts and as such will be of the greatest service as a work 
of reference. 

CLARK WISSLER 


The Washo Indians. S. A. BARRETT. (Bulletin of the Public Museum 
of the City of Milwaukee, vol. 2, no. 1, pp. 1-52, pls. 1-13.) Mil- 
waukee, 1917. 

The Washo are one of those American tribes, like the Tonkawa and 
Walapai, whose name is familiar to everyone, although practically nothing 
is known of them. They should be of particular interest because they 
have long been reckoned as constituting an independent and isolated 
stock; and also because, perched on the east slope of the Sierra Nevada, 
they possess Plateau outlook and historical affiliations, while the basis 
of their culture appears to be Californian. Two sets of influences have 
therefore undoubtedly shaped their ethnic life, and the unraveling of 
these promises to be as interesting as important. 

The present paper is a sketch of a collection of specimens with native 


terminology and a few collateral notes taken in the field; but slight as it 
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is, will prove welcome under the circumstances. The richness of Washo 
basketry development is an undoubted central Californian trait. The 
coiled ware especially approximates that of the Miwok, although of 
superior technicai quality. The twining is much.closer to that of the 
Plateau Shoshoneans, although similar forms of presumable Great Basin 
origin have long since become established among most of the Sierra tribes. 
Other manufactured objects discussed do not differ appreciably from 
recorded Californian types; but the poverty of published records on the 
material culture of the Northern and Southern Paiute makes it difficult 
to say whether the Washo resemblances to central California are local 
or part of more widely diffused distributions. 

The resumption by the Milwaukee Museum of its series of publica- 
tions is a sign of activity on which the institution is to be congratulated. 
It must be noted, however, that the illustrations are not of the quality 
expected in a descriptive paper in this age of mechanical excellence of 
pictures. 

A. L. KRoEBER 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A Study of Bagobo Ceremonial, Magic and Myth. LAURA WATSON 

BENEDICT. (New York Academy of Sciences). New York, 1916. 
The New York Academy of Sciences is to be congratulated on the 
publication of this excellent study, dealing with the Bagobo, a pagan 
tribe of the southern Philippines. The author spent nearly two years 
investigating the culture of this people—first in the coast settlements, 
which have been somewhat modified by contact with Moro, Spanish, and 
American settlers; and later in the isolated mountain villages of the 
Talun district—and has gathered a wealth of material of interest to all 
students of primitive peoples. She has crowded a great amount of this 
information into the present volume, yet it is evident that she has only 
just begun to draw on a seemingly endless store. 

To give an adequate idea of this study in a short review is quite 
impossible, yet a few notes may serve to convince the reader that he 
cannot afford to neglect a careful reading of the whole volume. Fol- 
lowing a short description of the present condition of the Bagobo, and 
the conditions under which the work was carried on, the author intro- 
duces her subject with a statement of the general characteristics of the 
religious attitude of the people. This is characterized by the highly 
sacrificial nature of the ceremonials, by the composite make-up of the 
rites, in which are blended both offerings of the blood of slain victims and 


agricultural products; and by the non-esoteric character of the religious 
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life of the community. Of fundamental importance are the group 
assemblages at which sacrifices of human beings or fowls are presented 
to certain gods; sacred liquor is ceremonially drunk; formal lustrations 
in the river for the expulsion of disease take place; rites magically pro- 
tective against ghosts and demons are manipulated; and material wealth 
in garments, ornaments, and weapons is offered up with the primary 
intention of obtaining an increase of riches. Yet it is noteworthy that 
the parents of every family, at their own home altar, are accustomed to 
perform devotions and to make offerings for the health and well-being 
of members of their household. Formal worship is carried on at fixed 
altars or at temporary shrines of recognized types, where fruits of the 
field and manufactured products are placed, or the slain victim is cere- 
monially offered up. But acceptable devotions may be performed by the 
wayside or in the forest, merely by laying on the ground an areca nut 
and a betel leaf with a word of prayer to some divinity. 

The priesthood is not closely organized, but there are recognized 
several classes of official functionaries among whom ceremonial activities 
are distributed with a fair degree of distinctness. The chieftain, who is 
both the civil and ecclesiastical head of his village, repeats the central 
liturgies of the great festivals and offers the sacrifice; a body of warriors 
known as magani have their special functions; priest-doctors, who have 
some knowledge of magic as well as of the art of healing, assist in times 
of sickness, at harvest ceremonies, or act as mediums through whom the 
spirits converse with the people. 

The gods of the Bagobo may be grouped in two classes. (1) Gods 
of exalted rank who live in the nine heavens above. They are felt to be 
remote from human affairs and neither help nor harm is expected from 
them, hence no devotions are addressed toward them. These spirits 
occupy an important place in the mythical songs and romances which 
the people delight to tell, but the interest is purely of a literary sort, and 
it is probable that these divinities are of foreign origin. (2) In intimate 
relation to the daily life are many unseen beings who have charge of the 
physical world; who act as divine protectors and helpers of man; who 
direct industries; who stimulate men to fight; and who, in their several 
departments, receive the prayers and gifts of the people. 

Yet, less concerned is the Bagobo with gods than with demons, so far 
as the routine of daily life is involved. Countless pains and miseries 
come to him through the direct manipulation of fiends called buso, who, in 
all events, must be propitiated with offerings, tricked by subterfuges, 


banished by magical rites. These evil beings, some anthropomorphic, 
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some zoomorphic, dominate the Bagobo's attitude toward life and death, 
and keep him constantly on the watch lest he be out-manoeuvred, and 
thus become a prey to bodily suffering. Disease may also be caused by 
magical means, or because of the transgression of some custom or taboo, 
and to forestall such evil the behavior of the Bagobo is checked or redi- 
rected by rigid prohibitions at many points. 

Firm in his conviction that he must look to the supernatural for the 
source of bodily pain, he proceeds, consistently, to wrestle with a throng 
of diseases just as he would strive against any other outbreak of hostile 
demons. The methods recognized as efficacious are of three sorts, any 
one of which may be used either by itself or in combination with the 
other two. (a) By an act of devotion; (b) by magic; (c) by native materia 
medica. ‘The author gives in considerable detail, the formal ceremonials 
related to the curing of disease and the bringing of prosperity to the tribe, 
as well as those connected with harvesting, hunting, marriage, death, 
and the like. 

Closely related to this belief in demons is that of life after death, for 
each individual has two souls, the one of the left side which is evil and 
which becomes a buso or demon, and the one of the right side which goes 
to the one Great Country beneath the earth where it lies forever. At the 
entrance to the Great Country is the Black River in which the spirit 
bathes his joints and thus becomes naturalized to the world of spirits. 
In his eternal home he continues his life as on earth during the hours of 
darkness, but at the rising of the sun all is changed. Each spirit plucks 
a broad leaf, twists it into a vessel and seats himself on it, and there sits, 
waiting, until the hot rays of the sun cause him to dissolve, leaving the 
vessel full of water. When night returns, he resumes his personality 
and takes up his work or dance as if no break had occurred. 

Human sacrifice, which plays such an important part in the religious 
life of this people, is described, as is also the peculiar body of brave men 
known as magani, who receive their name and distinctive garments by 
killing a certain number of their foes. This leads to a full discussion of 
the sacrificial rites still practised by the pagan tribes of Mindanao, and 
to those formerly carried on by the Christianized Filipino. 

The final chapter deals with the problem of the sources of Bagobo 
ceremonial and myth. The author finds several points in which these 
seem unique, yet there still remains the fact of the existence of a mass of 
ceremonial rites and magical usages common alike to the Filipino and 
Bagobo, and which may point to a common origin. The similarity of 
many of the customs to those found in other parts of Malaysia and the 
unmistakable Hindu tinge to the mythology are likewise noted. 
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The whole discussion of this complex problem is carried on with 
admirable caution and may well serve as an example to investigators who 
are inclined to establish relationships and migrations on data much less 
conclusive than are here presented. 

The volume is of first importance to all students of Malaysia, but 
is also one to be recommended to all who are interested in primitive 
religion and folklore. 

FAy-CooPrper COLE 


Population of the Philippine Islands in 1916. H.OtTLry BEYER. Philip- 

pine Education Co., Manila, 1917. 

This paper, which appears in an English-Spanish edition, seeks to 
give an accurate estimate of the population of the Philippines up to 
January 1, 1916. The last comprehensive effort of this kind was the 
Census of 1903, taken under the authority of the Philippine Commission 
and with the aid of a large body of assistants. The present study is 
based on the author’s wide knowledge of the Philippine peoples, supple- 
mented by information gained through a series of questions sent out to 
provincial and municipal authorities, school teachers and others favorably 
situated to obtain accurate data; while the sketches of the various ethno- 
graphic groups are drawn from a careful survey of practically all known 
literature. The result is the most important general paper so far pub- 
lished on the inhabitants of the Philippines. 

A list of the recognized ethnographic divisions is followed by group- 
ings according to religious beliefs, economic and social progress, language 
and dialects. Next comes a careful estimate of the population by islands, 
provinces, and electoral districts. 

Part 1 is by far the most valuable portion of the work, from the 
standpoint of the anthropologist. In this the author gives a brief sketch 
of the physical types, the language, and the distinguishing elements in the 
culture of each of the ethnographic groups. He has sifted the anthro- 
pological literature carefully and his descriptions of the social and 
economic life can be questioned only in a few minor details; however, the 
reviewer must express skepticism concerning several of the physical types 
which Professor Beyer believes he has discovered in the population. 
According to this paper he finds that traces of the following types can 
still be distinguished in the Islands: Malay, Indonesian, a short aboriginal 
Mongoloid, a tall Mongoloid, Negrito, Papuan or Melanesian, Australoid, 
and Ainu. These terms are not defined, or any proof offered; however, 
he promises to present this data in a forthcoming paper entitled “‘ Ethno- 
graphic Grouping in the Philippines.” 
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The volume concludes with an excellent bibliography of the more 
important titles of an ethnographical nature. 
The book gives evidence of much careful labor and will serve as a 
valuable handbook to all who are interested in our island possessions. 
Fay-CooPer 


A Grammar of Lepanto Igorot as it is Spoken at Bauco. Morice VAN- 
OVERBERGH. (Bureau of Science, Division of Ethnology Publica- 
tions, vol. 5, part 6, pp. 329-425. Manila, 1917.) 

It is gratifying that after a lapse of four full years the Division of 
Ethnology Publications of the Bureau of Science of the Philippine 
Islands are once more in progress. Students of the native races of the 
archipelago will certainly be unanimous in hoping that this valuable 
series, Once so active in its progress, will hereafter continue its accumu- 
lating career unchecked. 

The present monograph is a missionary’s grammar of the igorot 
dialect spoken at Bauco in eastern Lepanto. It is intermediate between 
the Kankanay of Bugias in Benguet to the south and the Bontoc to the 
north. It agrees with the former in preserving d and b where Bontoc has 
ch and f, but like Bontoc has e (6) for the pepet vowel where Kankanay 
has «. The author’s modest preface should disarm criticism even if his 
work were of less merit. Such strictures as follow are made only because 
it seems that a somewhat different presentation would have definitely 
increased the utility of an undertaking which in general can only be 
commended. 

Like most pioneers, Mr. Vanoverbergh makes his treatment more 
formal than the language demands. This is evident in his beginning 
the consideration of the noun with “gender,” of the adjective with 
“‘comparison,” of the verb with ‘the auxiliaries to have and to be’’— 
none of which exist in the language. It is no more difficult to describe a 
language according to its own peculiar traits than according to the traits 
of the languages of Europe. It is in fact easier, as well as a more service- 
able proceeding. Authors situated as Mr. Vanoverbergh is, are usually 
actuated by practical rather than philological considerations, and often 
out of reach of literature collateral to their investigations, but there is 
scarcely one of the many operating in Oceania whose work would not 
be strengthened by a grounding in the classic “Short Comparative . 


Grammar”’ of Codrington’s Melanesian Languages. 
However, as soon as the content of the present work is examined . 


without reference to the form of presentation, its solid value becomes 
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apparent. All important processes of the language seem to be treated; 
and the prefixes, infixes, and suffixes with which its business is carried on 
are given with reasonable or perhaps even exhaustive completeness. 
The elements that are so important in idiom, and so often neglected— 
adverbs, conjunctions, interjections—are presented in gratifying detail. 
The orthography is fixed by reference to the Anthropos alphabet and 
accent is marked throughout. The definitions of the use and meaning 
of grammatical elements are generally precise, the examples well chosen 
from what is obviously a wide range of knowledge. The arrangement 
and explanation of the passive is not as clear as it might have been; but 
the distinction of intransitive verbs into those respectively active and 
passive in English, evidences a more penetrating handling. A very few 
pages of continuous text with word for word translation would have 
greatly enhanced the utility of the work for the practical student as well 
as the philologist, but this desideratum seems only rarely to impress itself 
upon any but the investigator taught by experience in comparative work. 
This grammar is one to be grateful for, and the dictionary and col- 
lection of songs that are promised will be awaited with anticipation. 


A. L. KROEBER 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
“THE MATRILINEATE AGAIN” 


UNDER this title Dr. A. L. Kroeber contributes to the October 
December number of the American Anthropologist a reply to my article 
on “‘ Matrilineal Kinship and the Question of its Priority” in the fourth 
volume of the Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association. 
His reply is a powerful statement of the case for the priority of patri- 
lineal institutions in North America. It is based upon the claim that 
the matrilineal peoples were in most cases the most advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and that, 
the evidence as a whole indicates the very powerful probability that nearly every 
nation in North America has reached the matrilineal condition from the patri- 
lineal, the unilateral reckoning from the bilateral, exogamy from a previous non- 
exogamic state; or at least that the apparent drift, so far as our mental eyes can 


at present follow it, has been predominantly in this direction. 


He does not discuss the specific evidence for ‘i:e former prevalence of 
matrilineal institutions in tribes now patrilineal. On the contrary, he 


reproaches me for so doing with “special pleading.’’ He goes on to say: 


Every possible contrary instance is examined, harried by cross examination, 
confronted by contradictory witnesses, its credibility or inherent probability 


doubted on special or general grounds. 


This is an astounding charge. I have always understood that the 
examination of the disputed facts was the best way—in many cases the 
only way—to arrive at the truth. And this is precisely what I have 
tried to do—not as Dr. Kroeber suggests, as an ‘‘attorney seeking judg- 


ment in favor of a client,’’ but as a dispassionate scientific enquirer. 


As I stated at the opening of my article, | proposed 


to enquire what are the cases in which descent (and therefore kinship, for kinship 
depends upon descent) is counted through the father, and in which this mode of 
reckoning has been claimed as so far primitive that it is impossible to get behind 
it to any earlier definite social order. Having discovered them I shall endeavor 
to test the claim by the help of such means as are at my disposal. These cases 
are chiefly found in North America and Australia; accordingly it is to them that 
our attention will be directed. 

My article was not devoted exclusively to North America. But it would 
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have required a volume to discuss adequately the facts throughout the 
entire world, and it was unnecessary to do so where they were not in 
dispute. I therefore selected only the two areas in which the facts were 
contested, and confined my attention to the cases disputed. I submit 
that this procedure was perfectly regular—in fact was exactly the pro- 
cedure demanded by the present state of the scientific controversy. 

This rejoinder must of necessity be short. I need not here discuss 
the details of the five propositions laid down by Dr. Kroeber. Let it 


be granted for my present purpose that 


Within the confines of exogamy, patrilineal reckoning prevails among the less 
advanced nations [of North America], and every important acme of civilization 


is situated among matrilineal peoples. 


The geographical relations between the matrilineal and patrilineal 
peoples, pointed out by Dr. Kroeber himself, strongly suggest that the 
relation between their institutions is something closer than one founded 
on an independent evolution from a common origin in a bilateral reckon- 
ing, such as rules among the Eskimo—to say nothing of the fact to which 
I drew attention, that no people having once attained to a bilateral 
reckoning had ever been known to abandon it in favor of reckoning 
along one line solely. Neither Dr. Kroeber nor anyone else has, so far 
as I am aware, ever attempted to produce evidence of such abandonment; 
and though he alleges it as probable, the allegation is, I venture to think, 
a mere guess for which no solid ground appears. 

This being so, either matrilineal reckoning must have emerged out 
of patrilineal reckoning, or vice versa. Now the greater general advance 
of patrilineal peoples elsewhere than in North America is admitted, 
as I understand, by Dr. Kroeber and those whose views he shares. But 
it is claimed that in North America the case is different, and that, 
since there the peoples possessed of the highe r de gree ol civilization ire 
found to be generally, though not universally, matrilineal, therefore the 
patrilineal organization is the more primitive. This inference is, how 
ever, by no means inevitable. The greater advance in civilization of 
patrilineal peoples in other parts of the world points to an organi 
connection between paternal descent and progress in civilizations, which 
should induce a close scrutiny of the relation between maternal descent 
and the other constituents of the civilization of the Iroquois and similarly 
organized tribes, with a view to defining exactly that relation and 
ascertaining its history. Dr. Kroeber complains that I do not attempt to 
correlate the social institutions of peoples with other aspects of their civilizations, 


or with these civilizations viewed as such. 
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I am quite alive to the importance of doing so, but that was not my 
business in the offending article. There I was occupied in pointing out 
certain facts in the institutions of Sioux and Algonkins which had 
dropped from sight amid other considerations. There is one thing that 
cannot be left out of account in such correlation: the connection which 
seems to exist between matrilineal institutions and an agricultural 
civilization, based as it is upon female organization and labor, not only 
in North America, but elsewhere. This would lead to resistance of 
paternal, and a consequent prolongation in strength of maternal, institu- 
tions. On the other hand, the nomadic life of hunters would resuit in 
the enhanced importance to the family and authority of the husband and 
father, and tend to change the reckoning of descent, as it has done in 
Australia. If so, then matrilineal reckoning cannot be relied on as an 
essential constituent or a product of the advanced civilizations of North 
America, for it may be a survival of an earlier stage, and conversely 
patrilineal institutions may be a relatively modern development. In 
these circumstances it is important to enquire whether the institutions 
of partilineal tribes contain any evidence of a previous matrilineal 
reckoning; for this would be crucial. Accordingly this is what I have 
done, and I submit with success. For such evidence has been found, 
embedded like fossil remains in geological strata, among the very tribes 
where it was summarily denied. The evidence may be challenged, or 
its effect may be attenuated, or conceivably even destroyed by explana- 
tion; but it cannot be merely ignored or pooh-poohed as “special 
pleading.”’ I will not retort the charge of special pleading; but I cannot 
think that Dr. Kroeber’s description (American Anthropologist, vol. 19, 
p. 578) of my proceduré is generous, or even quite fair. So long as the 
evidence stands it must be correlated with the other facts; it will not 
do simply to appeal to general considerations. 

But while general considerations have no validity in the teeth of 
actual facts, they may legitimately be arrayed in support of such facts 
once proved. Dr. Kroeber thinks otherwise. The influence of bloody 
wars, with their results in the destruction, amalgamation, or banishment 
and wandering of tribes, and the consequences, direct and indirect, of 


white settlement cannot be denied; but they are waived aside as irrele- 


vant. Nor does he attempt to account for the extraordinary colluvies 
gentium in California. The cases that brought together tribes so alien 
from one another in blood, language, and institutions must have operated ' 
from one side of the continent to the other, on tribes in various stages of 


evolution, through a long period of time, and must have dislocated and 
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disrupted many ancient traditions and institutions. ‘‘Integrate the 
evidence,’’ by all means. That is a scientific course; but before you 


‘accept the results that eventuate”’ take care that you have not over 
looked important though possibly awkward, facts, and that you have 
given due weight to every argument. 

With regard to any purely incidental allusion to the case of the 
Sia, as Dr. Kroeber puts the matter it would seem as if I had invented 
the explanation of their violation of their laws of exogamy, whereas 
| simply quoted Mrs. Stevenson’s account. Does Dr. Kroeber deny it? 
I did not refer to the case of the Zufii because their organization was 
not in dispute—not because, as he sarcastically suggests, ‘the case is too 
lacking in significance to refute or mention.’ It is significant; but I 
am sure that its significance is exactly such as would be convenient to 
the advocates of the priority of patrilineal institutions. 

Finally, | am happy to concur with Dr. Kroeber in his disclaimer 
of nationalistic aims. The field of science and scientific history is, as he 
says, international. Science knows no national boundaries. Least of 
all could I, whoam so largely indebted to the anthropologists of the United 
States, be guilty of any nationalistic aims; and I am equally sure 
that Dr. Kroeber on his side needs not to plead for acquittal. What 
both of us desire as the result of this friendly encounter is the advance- 
ment of scientific truth, and nothing else. 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND 

HIGHGARTH, 

GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND 


COMMENTS ON THE ABOVE 

I GRATEFULLY acknowledge Mr. Hartland’s sustained courtesy under 
provocation. We appear to differ chiefly in the degree of objectivity 
which we accord to isolated “‘facts’’ when they collide with correlations. 
Jiologists control a mass of integrated data which show that in general 
insects begin their careers as eggs and pass through a more or less larval 
and often pupate form before they reach the final or adult stage. Ifa 
newly discovered butterfly is known only in the adult form, we do not 
therefore conclude that the spec ies lacks the prec eding forms. In fact, 
should it be asserted that any given species had been observed to change 
from imago to larva, the observation would be doubted, not accepted as 
a “fact,’’ on the ground of being contrary to all known cognate data. 
The observation would have to be repeated on the full life history of the 
species in question, and under every safeguard against error, before 


serious attention could be granted it. 
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Now, what corresponds to this complete life history of an insect, 
in the issue between Mr. Hartland and myself, is the history of an indi- 
vidual tribe over a long enough period for it to undergo a pretty profound 
modification of its institutions. Such a time would normally be a much 
longer period thaa that during which we have even known any American 
tribe to exist; to which it may be added that all we ordinarily have of 
such histories is a paragraph by an explorer of a century or two ago, 
some subsequent notices by travelers or soldiers of a literary bent, and 
perhaps a more or less intensive study by one or more subsequent 
ethnologists. All this is not Mr. Hartland’s fault; but it leaves his 
case much in the status of that of the insect observer who saw a butterfly 
in the box in the evening, a caterpillar in its place in the morning—and 
then his wife came along and threw away the box without any record 
having been made of its chinks—nor in fact whether the lid was not 
left open over night. The kind of intimate, reliable, institutional history 
of the individual North American tribes that Mr. Hartland could 
properly base his case on, simply does not exist. It probably never will 
be recovered in the necessary fulness. We must therefore fall back on 
inferential probabilities based on averaged experience. This I perhaps 
insist on doing to an exaggerated degree; but he seems to me to do to an 
insufficient degree, so far as the North American matrilineate is con- 
cerned. If anyone reported that the normal stature of men in Pike 
county, Missouri, was seven feet, I should not hesitate to rule such a 
“fact”? out of the realm of belief, even though six observers alleged it 
and the occurrence does not transcend known physiological possibility. 
I should not even trouble to sift the reported evidence in detail, much 
less make a trip to Missouri with a measuring rod. I do not wish to 
suggest that Mr. Hartland’s attitude is as gross as this comparison might 
imply. I do not even charge him with unreasonable naiveté. But I 
must ask to be excused from discussing evidence as fragmentary and 
miscellaneous as that on which he relies, so long as a putting together of 
all the really linkable evidence points to opposite conclusions. 

Mr. Hartland brings forward without pressing very far one argument 
that I admit to be strong. I have appealed over the heads of isolated 
bits of evidence to the findings of the North American evidence as a 
whole. He in turn is correct in appealing from this to the evidence 
of the whole human history. But of course no mere count of souls, 
nationalities, or periods suffices. Just as mammals are more numerous, 
more developed, and more generally important than the tunicates, but 


the latter or the still smaller group containing the amphioxus are of 
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equal significance for an understanding of the course of chordate evolu- 
tion, so native American culture must be equated with almost the 
whole of Old World culture. Each is a coordinate unit, essentially 
self-developing, but necessarily to be taken as a unit because all its 
parts or members have for a long time past stood in more or less close 
connection with other parts thereof. The only other such unit of whose 
distinctness we are at all sure is Australia. Even therefore if both 
Eurasia-Africa-Oceania and Australia proved demonstrably to have 
changed from matrilinear to patrilinear descent, the case would stand 
only two to one against aboriginal America; which is not sufficiently 
overwhelming to compel a reconsideration of the latter field. Such a 
result might indicate that there existed a preponderant inclination for 
“paternal descent and progress in civilization’’ to be associated; it 
would not establish the ‘‘organic connection” between them of which 
Mr. Hartland speaks, and which appears to be the emotionally colored 
origin of his attitude, just as it is the irritating stimulus against which 
I inevitably react. 
A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
“More Licut:”’ A REJOINDER 

A SECOND reading of Professor Dixon’s remarks (American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. 20, p. 124) leads me to the conclusion that we are in almost 
complete, though latent, agreement. Professor Dixon gathers from my 
two reviews of his book (1) that I reject the influence of migration and 
diffusion on the development of Polynesian culture; (2) that I regard the 
evolutionary type of cosmogony as older than the creative, wrongfully 
imputing to Professor Dixon the same view; (3) that ‘‘explicitly for New 
Zealand, and implicitly for the whole of Polynesia’’ I dogmatically 
assume a homogeneous population. It will be relatively easy to dispel 
these misunderstandings. 

1. I emphatically believe that the principles of culture contact and 
migration are as applicable in the Polynesian as in every other field of 
ethnology. But it is not necessary to apply these principles in each 
and every case. 

2. I regard the creative as older than the evolutionary type of cos- 
mogony. Ina sentence of the New Republic review the two adjectives 
are interchanged. I am heartily sorry for this error, but precisely 
because it is so glaring, very few readers, I hope, were misled as to my 
intended meaning, which I think is manifest from the context. 

3. My statements are quite dissociated from any belief in either the 


homogeneity or heterogeneity of the Polynesians. 
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What, then, is the cause of the whole difficulty? There is, to be 
sure, one difference in principle but not of the type suggested by Pro 


fessor Dixon’s assault. Professor Dixon’s mode of approach is an 
exclusively ethnographical one, mine is both ethnographical and ethno- 
logical. Mythology must be studied topically no less than from the 
viewpoint of diffusion. We know that in the same tribe different 
versions of the same tale occur which cannot be derived from alien 
sources. We know specifically that precisely such esoteric transforma- 
tions and complications as I suggest for Maori mythology have taken 
place elsewhere. Methodologically it is therefore proper to apply the 
same efficient cause to the interpretation of a like differentiation in New 
Zealand. This procedure seems methodologically superior to that of 
assuming a migration or alien influence for variations. Otherwise we 
should have to evolve an indefinite number of hypothetical migrations 
to account for the simplest of ethnological phenomena. If, for example, 
a Plains Indian tribe employs both triangular and diamond-shaped 
designs, it is not contrary to the laws of thought to assume that the 
diamond may have arisen within the group by a juxtaposition of triangles 
instead of having been imported from elsewhere. 

It seems desirable to add one general remark. Readers of Professor 
Dixon's discussion might infer that my notices of his book were deprecia- 
tory in tone; the contrary, however, is the fact. 


RoBERT H. LOWIE 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HIsTory, 


New YorkK CIty 


Dr. FRACHTENBERG’s ‘‘ BACILLUS REDUCTIONIS”’ 

As a retort to Dr. Frachtenberg’s impetuous onslaught! against my 
recently published “Parallel . . .’’ I should like to advise him to read 
the accompanying two papers, which he has evidently overlooked, en- 
titled ‘“‘Iroquoian Clans and Phratries’’* and ‘‘Growth and Federation 
in the Tsimshian Phratries.””* It was first intended to publish these 
three papers together, the brief concluding “Parallel . . ."’ being merely 
a corollary of the more substantial papers that preceded. 

When Dr. Frachtenberg has read these articles it will presumably 
dawn upon him that—notwithstanding his cocksureness as to the value 


( 


f his own method—he has quite misunderstood and misrepresented 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. 1¢, p. 581. 
2 American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 392. 
® Proceedings of the Nineteenth International Congress of Americanists, Washington, 


I9QI5, Pp. 402. 
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the facts. In the first two papers the Iroquoian and Tsimshian social 
units were described with a view to eliciting their respective differences; 
and the “Parallel . . .’’ was a brief summary of such dissimilarities. 
What seems to have led Dr. Frachtenberg astray is a queer mis- 
conception of the use of the word parallel. In English as well as in the 
Romance languages, the word parallel does not exclusively mean simt- 
rity but also comparison made (Tapaddndos, side by side). For in- 

stance, Carlyle says, 
He runs a laboured parallel between S hiller, Goethe and Kotzebue; one is 


more this, one is more that.” 


In my “ Paratic! between the Northwest Coast and Iroquoian Clans and 
Phratries”’ it is quite clear from the contents that I had a similar meaning 
in mind. 

That the contrast between both systems, in “Parallel . . .,”’ was 
convincing may be gathered from Dr. Frachtenberg’s candid, if not 
intentional, admission. In this connection, it should not be forgotten 
that Morgan, Fraser, Lang, and others have upheld the theory that 
phratries and clans in the various parts of the world are not only com- 
parable in their contents but also in their growth. Dr. Goldenweiser 
has lately accepted the general hypothesis bearing on the growth of 
phratries and their historical association with clans. On a few occasions, 
particularly at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association in 1913, Dr. Goldenweiser and I had a debate in which we 
disagreed on that very point with reference to the Iroquoian peoples in 
particular. My above-mentioned papers, in fact, were the outcome of 
that controversy. 

Now one may wonder how, without first-hand information in that 
field, Dr. Frachtenberg has come to reject the theory of Morgan, Lang, 
and Goldenweiser? Would it not be my very “Parallel .. .,”’ mis- 
construed though it is in its purpose, that has made a convert of him? 
Be that as it may, Dr. Frachtenberg has not injected any new element 
into the controversy and, curiously enough, he upholds my view while 
apparently combating it. 

The last paragraph in ‘Parallel . . ."—which adds fuel to Dr. 
Frachtenberg’s ire—is nothing but a veiled invitation for an adverse 

1 Dr. Frachtenberg should not be swayed into accepting this view to the extent 
of overlooking some interesting similarities evinced in the growth of phratries and clans 
in the two areas; the gradual splitting up of growing units into integrant parts and the 
federation of unrelated groups are in both places to be found in operation. 


? Imperial Dictionary, vol. 111, p. 371. 
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opinion as well as an acknowledgment of incompetence regarding the 
history of many moiety societies of the Plains or of Southern British 
Columbia, and of recently discovered (by Mr. Gifford) phratries in 
California. Are all those social units historically disconnected or not, 
in their foundation no less than in their present form? Here lies a 
problem that might seme time be usefully attacked. 

We would not uncharitably suppose that, in his challenge, Dr. 
Frachtenberg was simply attempting to stave in an open door. Some- 
thing more worthy must have absorbed his attention and stirred up his 
marked aptitude for bristling irony—that is, ornamented with exclama- 


tion points. The following utterance! is no deubt a symptom of what 


he had at the back of his mind: 

Unfortunately, he (Barbeau) seems to have become inoculated with the Ba- 
cillus Reductionis like some other of his anthropological co-workers and is trying to 
arrive at sweeping conclusions which are based upon inadequate and improperly 
digested data. 

As my co-workers and I have no knowledge of medicine, we all feel 
puzzled and worried over the Doctor’s warning as to that dreadful 
inoculation coming on top of digestive troubles. 

The only hope left to us is that the learned gentleman may have 
erred in his diagnosis and that the Bacillus reductionis may after all 
have been cultivated in his own laboratory. 

C. M. BARBEAU 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIVISION, 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


1 American Anthropologist, vol. 19, p. 581. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


OF WASHINGTON 


SOCIETY 


Meeting of October 2, 1917 
THE 513th meeting of the Society was held at the United States 
National Museum, October 2, 1917, at 4:30 p.m. At this meeting Dr. 
Ale Hrdlitka, curator of physical anthropology, U. S. National Museum, 
addressed the Society on ‘“‘Bohemia and the Bohemians,” illustrating 
his address with lantern slides. 
Dr. Hrdlitka said: 


Bohemia is not a large country but one with a great history; and while among 
the oldest in Europe and one of the most battered by fate it is struggling vigor- 
ously to regain its freedom, which it lost in the dark period of the seventeenth 
century. Its people have been endowed with an unquenchable love of liberty and 
its free sons are now fighting in every allied army. 

The speaker then noted the geographic position of Bohemia in the 
center of Europe, surrounded by a natural boundary of hills and moun- 
tains. Its area is about one-fourth greater than that of Switzerland, with 
a density of population nearly twice as great as that of France, and one- 
seventh greater than that of Germany. Ethnically the Bohemians are 
Slavs. The names Bohemia and Bavaria are both of Roman origin, 
derived from the name of the Keltic tribe of Boii, the forefathers of the 
Bavarians who may have extended over, or claimed a part of, Bohemian 
territory at one time. The name Czech (applied to the Bohemians) is, 
according to old tradition, derived from that of a leader or chief of the 
people. 

Archaeological excavations have shown that the Slavs were in Bohemia 
long before the beginning of the Christian era. The earliest historical 
mentions of them occur in the second and third centuries. They were 
never subject to Rome, and the Germans were their eternal enemies. 
At the beginning of the seventh century they were a strong political unit 
and in 630 were powerful enough to severely defeat the Germans. Then 
began historically the marvelous life-and-death struggle of the Czech 
people with the German flood that would engulf them, a struggle of 
thirteen centuries and which has lasted until the present day. 

The rich Bohemian literature and archives were repeatedly destroyed 
by the enemy but enough has been saved to show that those early times 
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were both idyllic and magnificently barbaric. The people were agri 


culturists and soldiers. Their organization was patriarchal, their govern- 


ment constitutional, almost republican. The religion of Bohemia was 
naturalistic and poetic. The priests worshiped under great oaks. There 
was a supreme deity, and a series of bélobozi, or good gods, éernobozi and 
dasi or demons, vily (fairies), vodnici (water-spirits, etc.). The burials 


were by cremation. 

From the eighth to the fourteenth centuries the Bohemians were 
ruled by kings of a strong native dynasty. In 1526 the last of the 
Bohemian kings perished in a battle with the Turks, and soon afterward 
3ohemia as well as Hungary joined Austria for mutual protection against 
the dread peril. This was the beginning of Bohemia’s misfortunes. 
During the 30 years’ war the life of Bohemia was nearly extinguished. 
Not until the nineteenth century came the time of a revival and resti- 
tution. Today the nation stands at the head of all those comprised in 
the mediaeval conglomerate of Austria-Hungary in education, industry 
and in practically every other respect. It is still shackled and persecuted 
by Austria but hopes and works for an early victory of the allied arms 
and with this its liberation. In 1918 Bohemia will have with the allies 


two small armies of its own, one in France and one in Russia. 


Meeting of October 16, 1917 


THE 514th meeting of the Society was held in the United States 
National Museum, October 16, 1917, at 4:30 p.m. Dr. Mitchell Carroll, 
secretary of the Archaeological Institute of America, delivered a lecture 
on “The Story of Greece.’”’ The lecture was richly illustrated with 
lantern slides portraying the principal centers of Greek life, such as 
Olympia, Delphi, Sparta, and Athens, with the monuments of architecture 
and sculpture that have been most influential in the development of Art. 

Dr. Carroll, in introducing his subject, noted our indebtedness to 
Greece as five-fold, comprising (1) Democracy, (2) Obedience to Reason, 
(3) Love of Beauty, (4) Letters, and (5) Art. The history of Greece was 
outlined in seven divisions: (1) The Prehistoric and Heroic Ages to the 
Dorian Migration, 2000-1000 B.c. (2) The Greek Middle Ages, 1000-500 


B.c. (3) From the Persian Wars to Alexander the Great, 500-386 B.c. 


4) From Alexander the Great to the Roman Conquest, 336-146 B.c. 
(5) The Roman, Byzantine, and Latin Supremacies, 146 B.C. to 1453 A.D. 
(6) The Ottoman Supremacy, 1453-1832. (7) The Modern Greek 
Kindgom, 1832. 


The racial life of Greece was emphasized by Dr. Carroll, who said: 
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The central fact of all Greek history, from prehistoric times to the present, 
is the unbroken life of the Greek race. This racial unity rests on common blood, 


common language, and common institutions. 


1. Race.—From 650 to 850 the Slavs in Greece outnumbered the 


Greeks, but the Greeks, being superior in civilization, gradually absorbed 


them. The process of Hellenizing the Slavonians went on steadily until 
in about 200 years it was practically complete. Thus, between 850 and 
1050 was formed the basis of the modern Greek nation. It contains a 


large infusion of Slavonic blood, but the strain of Hellenic blood has been 
perpetual and this has determined the type of the modern nationality. 

2. Language.—Greek, though for many centuries crude and ungram- 
matical, never lost its vitality. In organic matters of structure and 
syntax Greek has never made a compromise with any foreign language 
Briefly, its story has been this. About 300 A.D. the spoken Greek lan- 
guage began to diverge from the literary language, but until 750 Old 
Greek was generally understood by the people. Then came the breach 
of Greek tradition, due to the Slavs, and by 900 A.D. classical Greek had 
probably ceased to be generally understood. Between 1100 and 1200 
popular Greek began to have a literature of its own, the popular Greek of 
the thirteenth century differing little from the popular Greek of today. 
The chief difference between Old and Modern Greek is that one is syn- 
thetic and the other analytic. 


3. Character—National characteristics of ancient and modern 


Greeks are; (1) aptitude for city life, (2) ability in commerce, (3) love 
of mental culture, (4) cleverness. The real core of the Greek nation 
throughout its history is the agricultural population of Greece proper. 
The Greek nationality, like the Jewish, has never been crushed out nor 
lost. 

Meeting of November 6, 1917 

THE 515th meeting of the Society was held at the U. S. National 
luseum, November 6, 1917, at 4:30 p.m. At this meeting Prof. James 
H. Gore presented a paper on “ Belgium and the Belgians,” illustrated 
by stereopticon slides. 

Starting with the revolution which resulted in the withdrawal of the 
part of Holland that afterward became an independent kingdom with 
the name “ Belgium,” the speaker explained the duality of languages in 
Belgium and the ethnic differences between the users of the two tongues. 

Immediately prior to the present European war one-tenth of the 
entire population of Belgium were housed in dwellings which, on easy 


terms, had become or were becoming the property of the occupants. 
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Thirty-five per cent. of the people had accounts in the savings banks and 
forty-nine per cent. of the inhabitants, male and female, worked at regular 
callings. Statistics were given to show the thrift of the people, the fer- 
tility of the soil, the extent of their foreign trade, and the variety and 
magnitude of their industries. On each square mile there were 598 
inhabitants, and for each inhabitant the railroads annually carried 
merchandise having a value of $145 as compared with Germany’s per 
capita of $60, and $30 for the United States. 

Considerable attention was given to the agricultural commission— 
a sort of university extension—which brings to the farmers of the country 
speakers who tell of recent discoveries and improvements in agriculture 
that would be of value to the people of each community. To this wise 
provision can be ascribed a large part of the productivity of Belgium. 

The profit-sharing dock laborers of Antwerp were described and it 
was shown that the prosperity of that port was due to the efficiency of its 
charging and discharging instrumentalities. 

The unique town of Gheel was fully described. In Gheel practically 
every family cares for one or two feeble-minded persons under the super- 
vision of government officials. If the family is unable to meet the ex- 


pense of this care it is borne by the state. 


Meeting of November 20, 1917 

THE 516th meeting of the Society was held at the U. S. National 
Museum on Tuesday, November 20, 1917, at 4:30 p.m. The speaker was 
Mr. George Julian Zolnay, who addressed the society on ‘‘ Roumania 
and Her People,” illustrating his subject by stereopticon slides and by 
native music rendered by violin and piano. 

Mr. Zolnay stated that, with the exception of the Roumanian Jews, 
there are few natives of Roumania in the United States at the present 
time, and of these a large majority are from Transylvania and the Buko- 
vina. This accounts for the dearth of accurate knowledge concerning 
this picturesque country, wedged in between the Carpathian mountains 
and the Black Sea. 

The history of Roumania began in 106 when Trajan conquered 
Dacia, a country comprising the territory now known as Roumania. 
At the fall of the Roman Empire in the fifth century the descendants of 
the Roman soldiers and the Dacian women had become a distinct nation- 
ality, speaking a slightly modified Latin which has remained the language 
of the Roumanian people to the present day. The established religion 
has remained that of the orthodox Greek Church, although Roumania 
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was a vassal state of Turkey for more than three hundred years. During 
the Russo-Turkish war Roumania regained her independence and was 
proclaimed a kingdom in 1881, later taking her place as a leading country 
among the Balkan States. 

One of the most remarkable traits of the Roumanian is his love of 
his national music. This music is so distinct from that of all other nations 
that only the gypsy, who is the professional musician of the country, 
can render it with the mysterious quality that stirs the Roumanian soul. 

Although the misfortunes of war have prostrated Roumania it is to 
be hoped, in the light of her past history, that she will yet emerge intact 


to perpetuate her Latin civilization in the midst of her alien neighbors. 


Meeting of December 4, 1917 
THE 517th meeting of the Society was held in the Auditorium of the 
U. S. National Museum on Tuesday, December 4, 1917, at 4:30 p.m. 
At this meeting Dr. Amandus Johnson, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed the Society on “ The Scandinavian Peoples,”’ illustrating 
his address with lantern slides. 


Dr. Johnson said: 


The Scandinavian Peninsula has undoubtedly been inhabited by its present 
occupants for 10,000 years or more. When the climate of the country became 
tolerable, after the vast icefields receded, tribes of the Aryan race found their way 
into southern Sweden, and established there the original home of the Germanic 
peoples. About the year 3000 B.c., at the end of the stone age, considerable 
advancement in culture had been made, and during the bronze age the decorative 
instinct of the people found expression in works of art unsurpassed elsewhere in 
Europe at that period. Later the Hallstatt and La Téne civilizations made their 
influence felt and finally, about the beginning of the Christian Era, Roman culture 
became the predominant foreign influence. An extensive trade developed with 
the western world during the following centuries, and many remains of this inter- 
course are found in Sweden and Denmark. 

The most important period historically is the so-called Viking Age, 800-1000 
A.D. Wonderful progress had been made in shipping and navigation. Fleets of 
the Viking ships appeared on almost every shore. The bold sailors sacked cities 
on the Mediterranean and Black Seas, ruled Ireland for generations, and con- 
quered parts of France, England, and Spain; they founded Russia, and settled 
colonies in America and numerous other places. Finally Christianity was intro- 
duced and the Scandinavians settled down to a life of peaceful toil. The mental 
and spiritual reaction following the Viking expeditions was intense. A prose 
literature grew up, especially in Iceland. This was the most remarkable in 
Europe at the time and was the only original prose of the Germanic race. With it 


was coupled a poetry no less important. This art died, however, at about the 
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time when distinct Scandinavian nationalities began to develop, and from the 
twelfth century onward we find long stretches of time nearly void of mental 
activity. 

From this period Sweden began to lead a more separate life, but Denmark and 
Norway were gradually drawn closer together until the latter country nearly lost 
its identity. Denmark was the leading power of the north until the appearance 
of Gustavus Adolphus. Then Sweden acquired the supremacy. Through the 
supreme ability of her leaders she changed the course of European history and for 
more than a century played the rdle of a great power. In modern times Sweden 
has produced leading scientists, created a rich literature, and developed large 
industrial establishments. 

After 1644 Denmark was weakened from time to time by the curtailment of 
her territory until in 1864 she was reduced to her present area. In the fields of 
science, letters and art, however, she can point to brilliant achievements. Norway 
paid the price of dependency for many generations, and not until her separation 
from Denmark can we speak of a worthy Norwegian literature. But in the last 
century the leadership of the drama belongs to her, and in many lines of achieve- 


ment some of her names rank among the first. 


Meeting of December 18, 1917 


THE 518th meeting of the Society was held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Public Library, on Tuesday, December 18, 1917, at 8 p.m. On this 
occasion Dr. Daniel Folkmar, U. S. Tariff Commission, delivered a 
lecture on “‘ Japan: People and Policies,” illustrated by numerous lantern 
slides. 

Dr. Folkmar opened his address by asking, 

Who are the Japanese? Are they as closely related to the Chinese as many 
Americans think, or are they a very different race, as the Japanese themselves 
think? The whole attitude of the Japanese toward the Chinese and toward the 
American people seems to rest on the assumption that they are not Mongolian, 


strictly speaking, and that they should be treated as our equals. 


The Japanese frequently compare their empire with England, the 
Island Empire which rules a great part of the world from its favored 
position in the Atlantic, a position similar to that of Japan in the Pacific 
Ocean. The Japanese are unquestionably a mixed race, like the English 
and most of the leading nations of the present day. Five distinct ethnic 
types are to be found among the Japanese. The most important is the 
Manchu-Korean type, taller than the others and seen chiefly among the 
upper classes. The second is the well-known Mongolian type, with a 
broader face. Perhaps the most important element in the present 


nationality is the Malay strain, whose representatives are small in 
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stature. The Ainu preceded both Mongolians and Malays, and it now 
appears that they, in turn, were preceded by a smaller race of pit-dwellers. 
\ccording to Keane the Japanese bear a physical resemblance to the 
Mongolians, but linguistically are more closely related to the northern 
Asiatic Finno-Tataric stock. From this point of view the Japanese art 
more closely related to the Koreans than to the Chinese, since the Korean 
language is agglutinative and that of the Chinese is monosyllabi 
Numerous authorities were cited on this and similar problems of the 
Japanese people. Japan received its profound philosophies from India 
and China. Thus the native religion of Japan is Shintoism, together 
with Buddhistic beliefs that came from India, and Confucianism from 
China 

Concerning Japanese policies Dr. Folkmar said 

There is no doubt that an exclusive policy dominated the national policies of 
Japan until Perry, the American, broke down the barriers This act is now re 
garded by the leaders and educated classes as one of the most fortunate events in 


their national history. 


Dr. Folkmar spoke in high encomium of the manner in which the Japa 
nese Empire has kept its word in restricting the emigration of Japanese 
to the United States, and said: 

There can be no doubt of the wisdom of taking the Japanese at their word in 


the recent convention that has been signed regarding the “‘open door policy.” 


Meeting of January 15, 1918 

THE 519th meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room ot 
the Public Library, January 15, 1918, at 8 p.m. The program consisted 
of a general discussion of War Anthropology, led by Dr. \leS Hrdlitka 
curator, division of physical anthropology, U. S. National Museum. 

Taking as his subject “‘War and Race,’”’ Dr. Hrdlitka first directed 
attention to the very general and serious apprehension that the present 
war may have an untoward dysgenic effect on the race. saying that there 
exists, even among medical men and some men of science, a fear of the 
effect of shattered constitutions and the lasting results of shocks, strains 
exposure and wounds, together with an acquisition of new diseases. The 
speaker said: 

These assumptions are enough to make the pessimist despair of the future of 
the race, but happily these assumptions are not entirely correct. . In the 
first place we have no scientific basis for the belief that any of the warlike nations 
of the past have actually degenerated physically as the result of wars. . Un- 
questionably there are losses from every great war, and in these I| include the 
18 
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debilitating effects of wounds and disease, but fortunately these appear to be only 
temporary. 

There are wonderful laws working on living nature, including humanity 
One of these is the elimination of the unfit Another is adaptation, still another is 
restitution, and finally there are the laws of compensation. These laws have 
taken care of war-ridden mankind in the past, and as they work with undiminished 
vigor they can safely be expected, with such intelligent assistance as can now be 
given, to accomplish still more in the future 
Treating of the action of these laws Dr. Hrdlitka noted that many 
afflictions caused by the war are curable and others are not transmitted 
to progeny. The most dangerous diseases of previous wars have largely 
been eliminated by preventive means, while science is already coping 
with new conditions that have arisen. 

The speaker then recounted some of the compensations that will arise 
from the war, chief among which he placed the impetus given to the 
struggle against alcoholism. Important also among the compensations 
will be the great intellectual stimulus, the social and national regenera 
tion, and the raising of this nation from an isolated and somewhat 
selfish position to that of a world power in the best sense of the term nd 
for the good of humanity. 

In the discussion which followed this communication the office of the 
Surgeon General U. S. A. was represented by Lieut. Sidney Morgan, 
Sanitary Corps, U. S. N. A., who spoke on the surprisingly large percen- 
tage of wounded men who, by expert care, are returned to their homes 
fitted to be useful members of society. Mr. Frank D. Tansley, ex-presi 
dent of the Patria Club of New York City, stated that the ratio of casual- 
ties in the present war is about the same as that in the Civil War, from 
which the nation has been able to recover. Mr. E. T. Williams, of the 
State Department, noted that there may be a deterioration of the race 
in time of peace, due to industrial conditions and crowding of factories. 
Dr. John R. Swanton contrasted imperialistic and emulative civiliza- 
tions, to the advantage of the latter; Mr. James Mooney emphasized the 
thought that psychology is the dominant factor in race differentiation; and 
Dr. Leo J. Frachtenberg spoke of predominant elements in every race. 
Rev. John M. Cooper mentioned an essential vitality which is the out- 
come of circumstance and which has been, to some extent, lacking in 


American youth but which may be developed by present conditions. 
Meeting of January 29, 1918 


THE 520th meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room 
of the Public Library, January 29, 1918, at 8 p.m. At this meeting Dr. 


\ 
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Leo J. Frachtenberg made an address ‘‘ Poland and on the Polish Ques- 
tion.” 
Meeting of February 12, 1918 
THE 52Ist meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room 
of the Public Library, February 12, 1918, at 8 p.m. Dr. Joseph Dunn, 
of the Catholic University of America, was the speaker of the evening 


and presented an interesting paper on “Scotland.” 


The Scotch reached Scotland from Ireland and are not the descendants of 
Gaelic Celts who had been pushed north by a later (British) invasion of Britain. 
The first authentic information on Scotland dates from the time of the Romans, 
79 A.D. Roman rule in britain came to an end in 410, and Britain then ceased 
to be a part of the Roman Empire. The population of Scotland is made up of 
Pictish, Irish, British, Saxon, Danish, and Norman elements, all of them Indo- 
Celtic, the three first, Celtic, the three last, Germanic peoples. The Picts con- 
tributed the bulk of the population, but were overcome by the Scotti (Irish), who 
had settled in Dalriada, a part of the present county of Argyle (Airer-Goidel- 
“Margo Scottorum’’). The Scotti then became the dominant people. Bry- 


thonic Celts dwelt in Strathclyde; their chief city was Dumbarton (Dun Brettan, 


“Fort of the Britons’). Toward the close of the eighth century, the Danes 
appeared and ravaged the coast settlements and the isles. The Saxons first 
appeared in 428 in Britain. Inthe 11th century Norman refugees first crossed the 
border into Scotland. 

The first Irish colonization in Scotland took place toward the end of the second 
century, but the kingdom of Dalriada was not effected until the close of the fifth. 
It is these Scotti who have given their name to Scotland. The relations between 
the two countries were very close and lasted for a thousand years, or at least up to 
the Reformation, and the early literature and civilization of Scotland belong to 
Ireland. The Scottish Gaelic reached its greatest extent in the eleventh century, 
when the Anglian-Celtic linguistic line ran from Tweed to Solway and to the 
Pentland Frith. The line has since been receding. Of the three parts into which 
Scotland is naturally divided, the larger part of the central and all of the northern, 
with the exception of the northeast part of Caithness, the Orkneys and the Shet- 
lands, is Gaelic-speaking. The 1911 census showed 202,398 Gaelic speakers in 
Scotland, of whom 18,400 were monoglots. 

According to legend, the name Scotch is derived from Scota, a daughter of 
one of the Pharaohs. The word is probably related etymologically to the German 
Schatz, and means “masters, owners."” Originally, and therefore in all medieval 
Latin texts down to the end of the eleventh century, it meant only Ireland. 
Since that date it means specifically Scotland. The Scotch Gael never calls 
himself Scotch, but Gael, or, to indicate his country, Albanach. English-speaking 
Highlanders, even though Scotchmen, are Saxons in the mind of a Gael. In the 
fifteenth century, when English became the predominant speech in the Lowlands, 
the English and non-Celtic Scotch called Gaelic “Erse.” Since the sixteenth 
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century the name Scotch has been applied to the English spoken in the Lowlands. 
So, by a strange freak of fortune, Scotch, originally applied to a variety of Celtic, 
has come to mean Broad Scotch or Quaint English, a language of Germanic origin. 

The distinction made between the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland is 
correct merely so far as the physical configuration of the country is concerned, but 
incorrect if a racial significance is read into it. There is a mistaken notion that 
Scotland is a country of two races, Celtic in the north and Teutonic in the south, 
and that the latter element has displaced the former. No doubt the Lowland 
Scotchman is a person of very composite blood, but he is above all a Celt. 

When Scotland was in possession of complete autonomy she enjoyed unrivaled 
prosperity. She was spoken of on the Continent as ‘‘a nation of heroes,” and the 
French proverb ‘Fier comme un ecessais’’ is stil! current. Many treaties of 
alliance were made with France, and Scottish merchants, traders, and scholars 
were known all over Europe. The disaster at Culloden (1746) would appear to 
have crushed Scottish nationality out of existence. The incorporating Union of 
1707, “which was carried by force and fraud"’ (Professor William Smith), reduced 
Scotland to the humiliating level of an appendage of England. Lord Roseberry 
called Scotland ‘‘the milch cow of the Empire,” and the Marquis of Bute and 
others have estimated that the dead loss to the country as a result of the Union is 
from twelve to thirteen million pounds per annum. As a result of the “clear- 
ances,” the crofters and cotters have had to move to the towns and their places 
have been taken by rich men who have turned the country into “‘sanctuaries”’ for 
deer and grouse. The present-day Scotch republicans, who represent a party 
which came into existence at the time of the French Revolution, are now taking 


steps to see to it that the principle of “‘self-determination”’ is applied to Scotland. 


Meeting oi February 26, 1918 

THE 522d meeting of the Society was held in the West Study Room 
of the Public Library, February 26, 1918, at 8 p.m. On this occasion 
Dr. Peter Alexander Speek of the Library of Congress addressed the 
Society on ‘The Problem of Race and Nationality in Russia.”’ 

Pointing out the difficulties of a definition of the term “nationality,” 
the lecturer stated that race is a perpendicular division of mankind, a 
group of people separated according to ethnological and anthropological 
differences which have resulted mainly from the tatural surroundings 
in prehistoric times, and that nationality is a perpendicular subdivision 
of a race or races, a group of people with common ways and forms of life, 
but different from other groups because of historical development under 
the influence of the different geographical conditions and social forces. 
Thus nationality may be expressed more or less in everything which is 
native to a human being and characteristic of his existence—in physical 
form, in mental and spiritual development, in economics, politics, 


science, arts, moral principles, customs, and habits. 
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The speaker described Russia as a conglomerate of a large number 
of highly varied countries, races and nationalities united by conquests 
into one body politic, ruled up to the time of the revolution by the same 
monarch and the same laws and institutions. 

In 1914 the population of Russia was nearly 180 millions, the race 
composition of which was as follows: Indo-European, about 80 per cent.; 
Ural-Altaic, 14 per cent.; Semitic, 4 per cent.; indefinite, about 2 per 
cent. The statistics of nationality were as follows: Indo-European race: 
Great Russian, about 44 per cent.; Little Russian, 18 per cent.; Polish, 
6 per cent.; White Russian, 5 per cent.; German, about 2 per cent.; 
Lithuanian, 1 per cent.; Lettonian, 1 per cent.; Armenian, 1 per cent. 
Ural-Altaic race: Turkish-Tartar, 11 per cent.; Finnish, 2 per cent.; 
Esthonian, 1 percent. Semitic race: Jews, 4 per cent.; other minor nation- 
alities of the above races, 2 per cent. of the whole population. The 
last Russian census shows that there were 123 different and distinct 
nationalities living in Russia. The Great Russians, about 44 per cent. 
of the population, ruled all the other subjugated nationalities, 7. e., 56 
per cent. of the whole population. 

The policy of the Russian monarchy was to Russianize the non- 
Great Russian nationalities by violence. This policy is to be explained, 
in part, by the teachings of Pan-Slavism. Pan-Germanism and Pan- 
Slavism sprang from the teachings of the German historians and politi- 
cians, who emphasized the fact of the absorption of Slavs by Teutons in 
northern Prussia and of Finns by Slavs in the northern part of European 
Russia centuries ago. Overlooking the fact that this absorption resulted 
from peaceful intercourse and unconscious assimilation, these German 
writers began to agitate in favor of Germanizing non-German nationali- 
ties by violence. Under the influence of this propaganda appeared 

Pan-Slavism. 

It is believed that the desire to denationalize other nationalities 
rises from the economic interests of the ruling nationality, or rather of 
its ruling classes, for the differences in nationality handicap the expansion 
of trade and business. The results of the efforts to crush weaker nation- 
alities have been negative, as bitterness, hostility and opposing force 
have been created. The problem of nationality can not be solved by 
violence. 

There are three philosyphical doctrines dealing with the problem: 
cosmopolitanism, emphasizing the unity of mankind and ignoring nation- 
ality, or Opposing it; nationalism, ignoring the unity of mankind, be- 


lieving in the separation of one nationality from another and holding 
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one’s own nationality to be the highest, with a special mission in history 


(Messiahs, Kultur, ete.); and internationalism, holding that all national- 
ities have equal rights for existence. Self-determination of nationalities 
is a principle of internationalism. When this principle is realized, the 
growth of peaceful intercourse and voluntary assimilation of nationalities 
will be secure—a step forward in the progress of mankind. 


FRANCES DENSMORE, Secretary 


’ 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES 


A Note on Two STONE OBJECTS FROM SOUTHERN BOLIVIA 

DURING a recent visit to La Paz, Bolivia, I was shown the two stone 
objects here illustrated (Fig. 22). They are at present the property of John 
Davis O’Rear, Esq., Minister from the United States to Bolivia. With 
about sixty other stone objects of the same sort, these were found by some 
railway engineers in a large mound in the region of Oruro, Bolivia. The 


larger of the two is about three feet in height. The material is reddish 


Fic. 22.—Stone objects from Southern Bolivia. 


sandstone. So far as I have been able to discover, these objects are in 
no way connected with any of the recognized prehistoric cultures of the 
region in which they were found. What they are intended to represent, 
and what their purpose may have been I cannot imagine. The neck 
or stem at the base is comparatively thin, and it may have been utilized 
as a means of lashing the heads to poles. This, however, is merely a 
245 
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conjecture, and the weight of the stones would preclude their having 
been carried about, although they may have been set up in a stationary 
position, after the manner of totem-poles and similar things. Perhaps 
some of the readers of the American Anthropologist can furnish a key to 
the mystery. 


Puitip AINSWORTH MEANS 


MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE FOUNDATION 


ProF. MARSHALL H. SAVILLE has recently returned from an ex- 
pedition to Guatemala in the interest of the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation. The Museum has been conducting archaeo- 
logical work in Guatemala since January, 1917. During the latter part 
of the year the field work was under the direction of Mr. Paul Henning, 
formerly of the Museo Nacional of Mexico, and later assistant inspector 
of monuments in southern Mexico. Mr. Henning’s researches were con- 
ducted along the Pacific coast of the republic, especially in the region of 
Costa Cuca. Important collections have also been obtained from the 
southern coast regions, where the little-known Szincas still maintain 
small settlements. An extensive manuscript grammar and vocabulary 
of the Szinca language was procured for Mr. C. P. Bowditch, of Boston, 
who is having it reproduced by the photostat process. Owing to the 
unusually severe earthquakes which destroyed the city of Guatemala, 
the stratigraphic work which had been planned in the valley has not been 
accomplished. In the important work of obtaining archaeological 
material from the various culture centers of Guatemala, the Museum has 
had the assistance of the President of the Republic, Don Manuel Estrada 
Cabrera. The Museum is also having excavations made in various 
parts of British Honduras under the immediate field direction of Dr. 


Thomas Gann, and interesting results have already been obtained. 


Mr. F. W. Hodge proceeded to New Mexico late in May to direct 
the excavations to be made by the Harmon W. Hendricks Expedition at 
Hawikuh, the ruined Zufii pueblo at which successful work was con- 
ducted last summer. 

Excavation of a village-site at Throggs Neck, within the city limits 
of New York, is among the archaeological activities of the Museum. 
The visible remains at this site consist of a shellheap of considerable 
extent which is in process of thorough examination under the immediate 
supervision of Mr. Alanson B. Skinner, who already has found numerous 


aboriginal artifacts indicating the prehistoric occupancy of the place. 
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Mr. M. Raymond Harrington has resumed his investigations of the 
ancient village-site at Croton Point on the Hudson, opposite Ossining, 
which covers an area of many acres. Mr. Harrington has devoted more 
or less attention to the study of this site for a number of years, and has 
procured numerous objects of stone, earthenware, bone, and antler, of 


the kinds typical of the region. 


AMERICAN MUSEUM 
Dr. HERBERT J. SPINDEN left late in March for an extended trip in 
Colombia, South America. He hopes to make an extensive survey of the 
archaeological remains of Colombia and carry on ethnological inves- 


tigations as opportunity affords. 


Dr. Spinden has recently been awarded a prize of 5000 francs by the 
Angrand Foundation of the Bibliothéque nationale of Paris. The award 
was for the best work in American archaeology, ethnology, or linguistics 
produced during the years 1913-1918. It is assumed that Dr. Spinden’s 
memoir entitled ‘‘ Maya Art,” issued by the Peabody Museum of Harvard 


University, was the work considered in the bestowal of this honor. 


Mr. Leslie Spier left New York on the twentieth of May to make an 
examination of the archaeological ruins north of the Salt River, Arizona. 
If time permits he will undertake ethnological work with the Walapai 


Indians. 


Mr. Earl H. Morris returned to New Mexico early in June to resume 
work on the Aztec Ruin. If conditions are favorable it is hoped that a 
considerable part of the ruins still unexcavated may be cleared during 
the present summer and autumn. Mr. Morris is soon to be joined by 


Mr. B. Talbot B. Hyde who will assist in the oversight of the work. 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM 
THE University of Pennsylvania Museum has dispatched an expedi- 
tion to South America under the leadership of Mr. Theodoor de Booy, 
Assistant Curator in the American Section of the museum, to explore the 
Sierra Pareja range of mountains in Venezuela not far from Lake Mara- 
caibo. This high range of mountains which juts into Colombia is un- 


explored and the character of its natives unknown. 

Mr. H. U. Hall, Curator of General Ethnology, is serving with an 
infantry regiment in France. 

Dr. Stephen Langdon, Curator of the Babylonian section, is in 


England serving with a home defense regiment. 
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Dr. Stephen B. Luce, Curator of the Mediterranean section, has 
received a lieutenant’s commission, junior grade, in the navy and is 
stationed in Washington. 


Mr. C. W. Bishop, Curator of the Oriental section, recently returned 


from one year of field work in the interior of China. 


The Museum is installing a most interesting collection of Moham- 
medan art which will be opened to public view May 15th. 


THE Bureau of American Ethnology has on hand a limited number 


of copies of Major Powell’s articles on Technology, or the science of in- 


dustries; Sociology, or the science of institutions; Philology, or the 


science of activities designed for expression; Sophiology, or the science 
of activities designed to give instruction. Copies of these separates, 
which were originally printed in the Twentieth Annual Report can be 


obtained by application to the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Mr. NE1L M. Jupp has recently visited many of the ruins in the 
Kaibab National Forest in northwestern Arizona and that portion of the 
Grand Canyon National Monument north of the Colorado River. 


The trip was an archaeological reconnoissance. 


Mr. Jupp entered military service as an aviator about June first, an ex- 
tension of time having been granted him by request of Secretary Walcott 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Miss MarjoriE A. MALLory, a member of the Association, sailed 
for France early in June to undertake secretarial work for the Y. M. C. A. 
Miss Mallory for nearly two years assisted in the editing of the American 
Anthropologist, and during the last year was chiefly responsible for the 
form and details of the publication. 


Dr. T. T. WATERMAN has been selected to inaugurate the anthropo- 
logical work of the University of Washington at Seattle. Dr. Waterman 
is to be Associate Professor of Anthropology in the Department of Social 
Science. A small fund has been established for the furtherance of re- 
search in anthropology. 


At the last meeting of the Anthropological Society of Philadelphia, 


March 2ist, Dr. A. L. Kroeber of the University of California spoke on 
The Superorganic.” 
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